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Scene—A deep wooded gorge 
abutting on the winding Tugela 
below Mount Alice. Dramatis 
persone — 30,000 men, with 
several things on their minds, 
preparing to bivouac. Time— 
Hot still nightfall on February 
4, 1900. Such was a glimpse, 
as it were, into the “flies” be- 
fore the curtain was rung up 
on the great spectacular drama 
of Vaal Krantz, General Buller’s 
third attempt at the relief of 
beleaguered Ladysmith—third, 
most exhausting, and most 
hopeless, most often thought 
of by those who strove in the 
bloody trio, perhaps most 
worthy of thought in its squan- 
dered gallantry, endurance, 
and discipline. Judged by the 
evangelical aphorism, it was in 
other ways the greatest of the 
three failures which, whilst 
almost unnerving England, 
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nerved her retreating soldiers 
to a pitch of absolute uncon- 
querableness on the triumphant 
anniversary of Majuba. Col- 
enso was Faith, absolute Faith : 
defeat was impossible ; the only 
doubt of victory its extent, 
whether it would not by its 
completeness dash to the ground 
the hopes of many comrades 
still upon the seas in a frenzy 
of expectancy, ardour, and sus- 
pense. Spion Kop was—until 
it began— Hope itself. This 
was the way to do it; ‘could 
men believe their eyes when 
they saw the right way so 
wrongly taken that Hope lay 
a-dying at the very wicket- 
gate? But Vaal Krantz was 
pure Charity. It never could 
have succeeded; men say it 
was never meant to succeed, 
being but a stop-gap or semi- 
breve interpolated by the big, 
3C 
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g, puzzled player, all 
astray amidst the intricacy of 
the tremendous music he was 
called upon to perform, yet un- 
willing to be altogether silent. 
Macaulay’s schoolboy (cock- 
sure child of how delightfully 
cock-sure a parent) would have 
seen at a glance the absurdity 
of the position tenanted for two 
terrific days by but one passive 
brigade of the whole eager 
army. His father, whilst re- 
cording his youthful scorn, 
would have borne limpid and 
nervous testimony to the hero- 
ism of that battered unit. It 
was pure Charity, suffering long, 
enduring all things, that gen- 
erals at their wits’ end might 
pull themselves together ; most 
of all that Ladysmith, now 
wellnigh choked in the unceas- 
ing hug of its adversary, might 
feel his strong arms loosen a 
little as he felt the blows re- 


doubling from without. 


Hence this army, lately 
marched from Spearman’s 
camp, in the wooded gorge 
below Mount Alice, with two 
heavy reverses to brood upon 
with that portion of its mind 
which craniologists, and others 
addicted to the pastime of 
destroying the mystery of the 
human body without adding to 
its beauty, aver to be solely 
given over to things of the 
past, and in the future the 
possible cataclysm of the sur- 
render of the division now 
known to be in extremis in the 
invested town. Something 
must be done, good or bad; 
nothing good appeared, so this 
army cheerfully set itself to 
illustrate bravely and with 
blood, for scoffers and the text- 
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books of the future, the very 
worst strategical attempt at 
doing nothing for Charity’s 
sake ever attempted with live 
men and live shells. 

In attempting to describe the 
ground upon which the battle 
of Vaal Krantz took place, it is 
impossible to get away from 
the trite simile of a theatre, a 
magnificent theatre with five 
square miles of stage, and for 
auditorium an immense half- 
moon of green hills and ridges. 
Battles are not commonly 
fought on such spectacular 
country, for fine levels leading 
up to high ground mean heavy 
losses to the attackers, and the 
utter impossibility of anything 
but the most bull-headed of 
tactics. Vaal Krantz was per- 
haps the most picturesque battle 
ever fought; it was also the 
most ridiculous tactically. The 
Boer position was strong beyond 
description. Overlooking our 
left towered Spion Kop, over- 
looking our right the still loftier 
Doornkloof, whilst Brakfontein, 
a ridge of lower elevation, joined 
the two with a long sweep- 
ing semicircle, entrenched from 
ridge to base; heavy guns on 
Spion Kop, heavier guns on 
Doornkloof, guns of all sorts 
between, 3-inch Creusots, pom- 
poms, a curious nondescript 
firing segment shell, 7-pounders, 
15-pounders, and perhaps 10,000 
rifles,—never was there an army 
with a more varied répertoire 
than this of Louis Botha’s, nor 
was commander ever blessed 
with ground more favourable 
to the best use of each weapon, 
or with an enemy more certain 
to draw upon himself the full 
capacity of each. Vaal Krantz 
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itself, a -mere foothill, almost 
indistinguishable beneath the 
heights beyond, lies nearly in- 
side the right or eastern horn 
of the mighty crescent; below 
it flows the Tugela with many 
a convolution as it worries its 
way through the eastern hills, 
but taking a course nearly 
directly north and south back 
towards Mount Alice and Pot- 
geiter’s Drift. Along its right 
bank runs, first the beautiful 
leafy road, and beyond the steep 
wooded heights of Schwartz 
Kop, whose terraces of solid 
dark green had been occupied 
by Lord Dundonald for some 
days. Away back at Pot- 
geiter’s Drift British troops 
were already across the river, 
holding a hummocky little 


kopje three miles from all 
parts of the Boer position as 
a bridge-head to the pontoon 


behind them. Behind the kopje 
squatted a battery of 5-inch 
guns; upon Mount Alice, be- 
hind and across the river, lived 
the 4°7’s; and along the ter- 
races and in the dense woods of 
Schwartz Kop men were strain- 
ing and hauling all night at 
steel hawsers, until with almost 
superhuman labour heavy ord- 
nance was actually perched 
upon the flat summit, a sight 
almost as wonderful to behold 
as the terrible work they did 
next day. Alack that man’s 
greatest efforts should be made 
for the destruction of his kind! 
the strength, skill, and endur- 
ance which are given to his 
greatest works of mercy are but 
languid in comparison. 
Meanwhile the host, hidden 
away in the wooded gorge 
below Mount Alice, slumbered 
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beneath the trees through the 
short beautiful summer’s night ; 
dark forms everywhere—in the 
long grass, behind boulders, 
under waggons; over all abso- 
lute silence, and the aroma of a 
South African valley yielding 
up in the darkness the scented 
heat of the blazing day before. 
One of the punishments for 
passions intrinsically evil is 
that objects intrinsically lovely 
and joyous connected with them 
can become hateful or sad. Men 
have been known to loathe 
women, or flowers, or certain 
beautiful melodies, from recol- 
lections called up by each. 
War is a passion intrinsically 
evil: no man of the Natal army 
will ever inhale the heavy, sen- 
suous, almost gorgeous, smell of 
hot crushed grass and mimosa 
without a vision of bursting 
shells and writhing bodies com- 
ing before his eyes, and the 
sound of smothered shrieks to 
his ears. 

Réveillé at 4 A.M.; a bright 
bustling morning; all the val- 
ley alive with the sound and 
movement of thousands of men 
astir and setting about break- 
fast. Not a word of battles 
and murder and sudden death ; 
the hillside, five minutes after 
the men had been roused, re- 
sembled an immense picnic, 
with its groups of pals break- 
fasting amicably in circles — 
the thoughtless more thought- 
less than ever, the thoughtful 
less thoughtful than at bed- 
time the night before. About 
6 A.M. the “fall in” sounded, 
and a few moments later the 
long column was filing down 
the steep valley. As each 
company debouched from its 
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depths a universal “Oh!” of 
admiration from its hundred 
mouths greeted the vastness 
and splendour of the suddenly 
unfolded view, followed in 
many cases by a low whistle 
as the tremendous strength of 
the enemy’s position dawned 
upon the staring men. There 
it was, the swimming plain 
with its rampart of green 
heights, the former to be 
crossed, the latter to be won: 
it needed no Jomini to see the 
difficulties of both, nor did a 
man deserve to be called an 
alarmist who proclaimed them 
both impossible. But the tow- 
ering crags of Schwartz Kop 
on the right, with the big 
guns so cleverly concealed in 
their forests, were a comforting 
factor, and as usual all men 
hoped the best. The first por- 
tion of the advance of the 
column — Hildyard’s, Hart’s, 


and Lyttelton’s brigades—lay 
along the right bank of the 
river, under the leafy avenue 
which fringes the stream on 
its left, and the rocky bush- 
covered foot of Schwartz Kop 


on its right. What a lovely 
walk for a man in peace-time, 
rod in hand instead of rifle, 
compassing the death of a few 
fat trout, and not, as now, 
licking his dry lips with the 
thought and hope of a bloody 
holocaust of living men! The 
sun was now high in the 
heavens, and as the troops 
marched along under the cool 
checkered shadows of the trees, 
pipes in mouths, collars loos- 
ened, they began to wonder 
somewhat when the show 
would begin. That there was 
to be a “show” no one 
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doubted: two lessons had 
sufficed to explode the myth 
that the “Boers would never 
stand,” which no men had 
bruited about in the early 
days more confidently than 
the Colonials, whose chief 
boast it had been that they, 
and they alone, knew the 
Dutchman and how things 
should be done. Suddenly 
the well-known voice of a 4°7 
gun roared from the summit 
of Mount Alice behind us, fol- 
lowed by another and another. 
It was the showman’s gong! 
“Walk up! walk up! ye who 
would witness mighty things; 
there is no charge, unless For- 
tune, mistress of the show, 
should suddenly call upon you 
for the fee of your life!” 
Boom! boom! What is amiss 
with Brakfontein that its 
round green cheeks grow hag- 
gard and rugged, emitting 
flame and ochreous smoke? 
Boom! boom! See the great 
jagged slits that appear be- 
neath the blows of the lyddite, 
and the brown bruises that 
start out from the emerald 
slopes when a shell, having 
dived with a yell into the soft 
turf, bursts with muffled thun- 
der and rends its prison into 
a thousand fragments. Boom! 
boom! <A trench has _ been 
fairly hit, and up into the air 
spouts a geyser of madder 
brown, with black somethings 
in its jet, which the march- 
ing Britons, with low savage 
grunts of approval, hope are 
legs and arms. It is a ter- 
rible thing modern heavy gun- 
fire, so terrible that its arche- 
type the thunderstorm has at 
last been ousted from its place 
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as a simile of wrath and 
grandeur ; so terrible that it 
is impossible to despise the hu- 
man race which numbers men 
who can endure—ay, and keep 
their nerve and rage—under 
its appalling visitations. Up 
on Schwartz Kop the long 
guns have not yet spoken; 
they are to be a _ surprise 
sprung upon the enemy when 
the real knot of the day 
comes to be tackled. How 
portentous is the silence of 
the great green crag! We 
who know with what it is ten- 
anted think strange thoughts 
as the shells from Mount Alice 
sing over our heads. How 
grimly the long silent tubes 
lurk amongst the trees, watch- 
ing the work of their comrades 
already in action, and perhaps 
whispering each one to his 
mighty brother, ‘“ Fine work, 
fine work; but wait!” 
Meanwhile we of the river- 
side column have left the trees 
behind us, and move out into 
an open U-shaped plain lying in 
a bend of the river, which has 
turned sharply away from our 
left towards Brakfontein, to re- 
appear again close to our right 
under the forward foot of 
Schwartz Kop. About 2000 
yards in front, at the central 
point of the bend, lies Vaal 
Krantz itself—a hog - backed 
kopje of huge boulders, backed 
by the long lowering sweep of 
Brakfontein, curving away to 
the westward and to the east- 
ward,—first a level plain with 
Munger’s Farm like a little 
island in the midst of it, then 
the high green billows of 
Doornkloof rising crest above 
crest, completely dominating 
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the whole expanse below it. 
As we settled down in the 
blazing sunshine for what 
turned out to be a wait of 
hours, Schwartz Kop spoke at 
last, and out from the thickets 
on its summit rushed a 47 
shell towards Brakfontein, to 
join its comrades from Mount 
Alice. At the same time two 
or three batteries of 15-pound- 
ers, drawn up on our right, 
opened a tremendous fire upon 
Vaal Krantz itself—every gun 
of the long line booming in 
turn, until the sound of them 
was like the rhythmic thumping 
of a big drum. No Paradise 
that rocky fortress even now, 
but comfortable compared to 
the hell it will be—tenable only 
by devils, not men. And now, 
for the first time, a hint as to 
the plan of attack is conveyed 
to the waiting battalions. There 
is first of all to be a feint at- 
tack delivered against the face 
of Brakfontein across the level 
plain; General Wynne’s_ bri- 
gade (late poor General Wood- 
gate’s, pro patria mortuus) has 
been left behind at Potgeiter’s 
for this purpose. It is to bear 
all the semblance of reality, 
and will be all but pushed 
home, drawing—it is hoped— 
the bulk of the enemy from 
their widespreading intrench- 
ments to a point opposite the 
threatened danger. This ac- 
complished, a dash is to be 
made for Vaal Krantz—a pon- 
toon is at this moment being 
laid just below us at Munger’s 
Drift under a brisk rifle fusilade, 
over which the assaulting col- 
umns will pass,—another dash 
upon a green hill to the east 
of Vaal Krantz, and then— 
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but then the hints did not 
even venture to hint: ap- 
parently, like the operations 
they foreboded, they died a 
lingering death at this stage, 
for there was no word of com- 
plementary or supporting move- 
ments by other portions of the 
force, 

But things are getting too 
exciting to inquire: the feint 
attack has already begun—the 
finest sight of the war, perhaps 
of any war. Heralded by a tre- 
mendous blast of artillery big 
and little, which smote upon 
Brakfontein like the blows upon 
an anvil—dinting it, battering 
its smooth edge into irregular 
and smoking crenelations, finally 
setting it ablaze from summit 
to base, one dull red hill of 
flame. General Wynne’s long 
lines stole out from behind the 
kopje at Potgeiter’s and began 
to roll across the plain — the 
movement a facsimile of Col- 
enso, in all its bravery, and, 
this time only, apparent folly. 
How steadily they tramp across 
the veldt, a dozen long stripes 
of yellow figures, each with 
200 deaths on his atomic 
person—an example of latent 
power if ever there was one! 
On their left two batteries 
trotted forward under the very 
shadow of Spion Kop and the 
western heights of Brakfon- 
tein, halted, unlimbered, and 
prepared for action in the col- 
lected and ceremonious manner 
which years of 94-lb. shrapnel 
will never blow away from the 
British gunner. <A spurt of 
crimson flame from one of their 
guns, and the artillery of the 
feint attack is in action. 

So far the enemy has been 
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silent as usual, though one 
column has now rolled up along 
the river opposite his left, and 
another brazenly flowed straight 
towards his centre and right, 
though fifty guns have been 
thundering at him for two 
hours, blowing his trenches into 
shreds, and if the occupants 
are mortal men their nerves 
with them. The Boers have 
introduced many strange things 
into modern warfare, queer 
boast for the only white nation 
on earth without an army, but 
nothing stranger and more 
difficult to deal with than this 
grim silence before a battle— 
nay, according to military ideas, 
until the battle is half over. 
The accepted theory has always 
been that it were well to destroy 
or shake the morale of the 
enemy’s advance by accurate 
shell-fire at long range, neces- 
sarily becoming more accurate 
as the distance shortened, until 
at the moment of assault the 
defenders might have to deal 
with men already shaken and 
glutted, with half their vim 
evaporated by losses and the 
fear of death. But with any 
other troops than British—for 
their morale is so steadfast and 
unshakable that for argumen- 
tative purposes they may be 
actually presumed to have none 
one can imagine nothing 
more gloomy and terrible than 
this deathly silence of crowded 
trenches and frowning gun-pits. 
Even on the imperturbable 
British private it is not alto- 
gether without its effect, and 
one may notice a corresponding 
silence—a bad sign with our 
soldiers in action—and uneasy 
glances at the hill-tops and 
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ridges from eyes which would 
flash and glare at every flash of 
the guns lurking along them, if 
the latter would but play the 
game and start their bellowing 
at the men who mean to take 
them. But there comes a mo- 
ment when even Boer nerves 
yield, and some one raises his 
rifle and fires: how well the 
British army knows that soli- 
tary shot! It is supposed to 
be from the Dutch general, a 
signal for all to commence 
firing; but I wager that it 
comes from some youthful Boer 
crouching and trembling in his 
trench, not with fear, but with 
that agony of something, per- 
haps of joy, which attacks most 
brave fighting men before the 
leash is removed and they are 
sent to their work. Were it 


a preconcerted signal, as the 
Boers pretend, it would be (the 
actions of Boer generals mostly 


are) much better timed, and 
would crack out when the as- 
saulting columns were so closely 
committed that even a bloody 
retreat would be difficult, and a 
victorious rush impossible for 
lack of men to make it. At 
Colenso, another thousand yards 
and the army of Natal would 
have been no more; but the 
single rifle spoke, 10,000 trem- 
bling fingers pressed trigger 
before the echoes had died away, 
and the army of Natal was 
saved. Let there be no delu- 
sions about Colenso ; it was not 
destruction but salvation: once 
in the river-bed, nothing human 
could have prevented the most 
awful massacre of modern times, 
compared to which Maiwand 
and Isandlwhana would have 
been but affairs of patrols, and 
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the British nation might have 
become, instead of merely sorry, 
wellnigh insane. 

It rang out, this single shot, 
when Wynne’s leading line had 
reached to within 1500 yards 
of the foot of Brakfontein, and 
on the instant was followed by 
the roar of thousands of rifles 
from end to end of the in- 
trenched ridge. We could see 
the white spurts of dust danc- 
ing about the long yellow lines ; 
but they kept steadily on, until 
even we, who were in the secret, 
began to wonder whether we 
were not to witness a real on- 
slaught after all. At the same 
time a heavy gun on Spion Kop 
and several smaller ones on 
Brakfontein itself opened upon 
the batteries on Wynne’s left. 
Their fire was rapid and accu- 
rate: it could hardly help being 
the latter, for gunners are but 
seldom blessed with so fair a 
mark as a line of guns at med- 
ium range drawn up on an open 
plain 1000 feet below. Right 
amongst the guns the shells 
dropped and burst, sometimes 
apparently exactly on one of 
the little frog-like shapes squat- 
ting nozzle heavenwards in its 
appointed place, hiding it alto- 
gether in a whirlwind of brown 
dust ; but before it could blow 
away, before even the anxious 
“ Ah!” had died on the lips of 
the spectators, out from the 
bosom of the cloud would leap 
the red tongue of flame which 
told that the smothered piece 
was countering the blow, and 
away up upon the crest of the 
ridge a defiant little ball of 
snowy smoke showed that from 
there, at any rate, it was not 
safe to sit and gloat over 
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British batteries in action. A 
fine sight, but finer was to 
come, when Wynne, having 
accomplished his object, gave the 
word to his lines to retire. Then 
the enemy, imagining that they 
were witnessing a second Co- 
lenso, rose aS one man and 
poured shot and shell into the 
receding brigade. Calmly, with- 
out hurry, and with little loss, 
the gallant “feinters” withdrew 
themselves from the zone of fire, 
their retirement being covered 
by the continuous fire of the im- 
perturbable batteries. The re- 
sult was natural enough : every 
Boer gun was slewed round un- 
til it bore upon the guns be- 
neath. For pure wild excite- 
ment the next quarter of an 
hour must have exceeded any- 
thing in the annals of warfare. 
It seemed impossible that those 
guns could get away: over them, 
between them, right upon them, 


burst a storm of projectiles, 
dashing up the earth in dun 
clouds, hiding guns, gunners, 


and horses; the guns were 
surely lost, and something like 
a groan burst from all the wait- 
ing and watching thousands 
away on the right. But it was 
quickly changed to a roar of 
applause, as out from that tor- 
nado, quietly and in order, 
every man and officer in his 
place, trotted those incredible 
gunners across, not away from, 
that belching ridge, pursued 
every step by huge shells, not a 
bolt or bar missing, not a sign 
of hurry, no lashing or spurring 
of horses, but a composed and 
rhythmic trot, jingle, jingle, 
jingle, across the plain towards 
us, whilst overhead and on 
every side yelled and roared 
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the projectiles from the angry 
Dutch guns. Magnificent, and 
war too, though ’twas hard to 
believe it, as the batteries in 
column of route filed past us, 
taking ground to the right, 
with the gunners sitting pla- 
cidly on the limbers, and the 
drivers jog-jogging, as careful 
as ever about taut traces and 
the other minutiz which have 
made the British artillery-driver 
the wonder of his world. I 
looked into the faces of these 
men as they passed: did they 
know what they had done, and, 
if they did, in the name of the 
Wonderful what was it in them 
that gave them power to do it? 
Civilian reader, if in the future 
you should see, as, alack! you 
probably will, a British gunner 
reeling flushed and unlovely 
from some reeking public-house, 
an object of offence to your 
cleanly mind, turn not up your 
nose Pharisee-wise, thanking 
Pandora that other things from 
her box fell to your share ; but 
imagine to yourself that this 
man might be one of those who 
dragged the charge intrusted 
to him from out the whirlwind, 
amid hideous clamour and ap- 
palling danger, or remember, at 
least, that he is of the same 
breed and cloth. You are a 
poor fish-like man if your heart 
does not warm to him, and his 
folly does not fade away and be 
utterly lost in the magnificence 
of which he is capable. 

Thus reinforced, the artillery 
on the right, who had been 
steadily pounding away at Vaal 
Krantz and its neighbouring 
heights, redoubled the fire, to 
prepare the way for the real 
assault of the day. Now, too, 
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Schwartz Kop disclosed its full 
broadside for the first time, and 
tremendous was the bombard- 
ment of the next hour. It is 
hopeless to attempt description 
of heavy artillery fire so as to 
be understood by those whom 
peaceful fate has not allowed 
to see or hear it. From the 
kop above us perhaps twenty 
enormous projectiles a minute 
were roaring their way to- 
wards the ridge 3000 yards 
ahead, each bearing 50 Ib. of 
lyddite. As they smote their 
objective, Vaal Krantz reeled 
and shook, quivering through 
the haze of green and yellow 
smoke, bellowing back from its 
hollow caves at its tormentors 
as the shells burst with a re- 
verberating roar even louder 
than that of the guns which 
had launched them. Just in 
front of us thirty or forty 15- 
pounders were swinging shrap- 


nel with a continuous peal at 
the same unhappy hill, sweeping 
the crest-line from end to end 
with its terrible avalanche of 


bullets. One could see the 
ground beneath the snowy puffs 
of smoke paling and smoking 
as the shower of lead whisked 
along it, tearing up the dark 
surface and disclosing the lighter 
soil beneath. Every now and 
then a big shell from the naval 
guns would fail to burst pro- 
perly, and up into the air rushed 
a thick oily column of dark 
green smoke, as the charge, 
instead of detonating and 
shivering its steel prison into 
a hundred shouting fragments, 
merely opened its walls and 
died with a muffled thunderous 
groan in the charred hollow it 
had blasted for itself in the 
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ground. Sometimes, when a 
movement of men was discern- 
ible on the ridge, a salvo was 
discharged, and the blow, as if 
from an Almighty hand, would 
alter the shape of the rocks 
before our very eyes. <A terrible 
thing, a salvo, a thing of horror 
and wild terror to the frail 
bodies crouching before it ; how 
grand is the mind that can keep 
them there! a mind as resist- 
less in its way as the shrieking 
shell itself. A fine thing is 
courage: the Boers have their 
full share of it. - They cling to 
the shattered rocks, lying flat 
upon the ground and feeling 
it quake as another messenger 
from the sailors crashes some- 
where in their neighbourhood. 
Perhaps the bombardment 
slackens for a moment, and 
cautiously each man lifts his 
face from the ground, and be- 
gins to peer over his boulder. 
But the air, like the ground, is 
alive and angry, there is a crack 
as of a colossal whip overhead, 
and a storm of lead rushes down 
from the sky into the pale up- 
turned faces, dashing some of 
them red and shapeless down 
to the ground again. No need 
of cover to these: they have 
taken shelter behind a stronger 
thing than rock! But the 
others still crouch, stern minds 
combating and defeating trem- 
bling bodies ; this ridge is theirs 
to hold, and by the help of the 
ancient God of the voortrekkers, 
their fathers, they will hold it: 
a fine thing is courage! 
Meantime, under this terrific 
uproar, the Engineers are im- 
perturbably pegging away at 
their bridge down at Munger’s 
Drift, as fine a performance in 
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its way as anything done during 
the battle. They were under a 
heavy rifle-fire, and suffered not 
a little, losing, I think, eleven 
men of the bridging party, and 
having every pontoon and plank 
struck by the Boer marksmen 
told off to harass them. If one 
were to sit down and think out 
an example of extreme discom- 
fort and strain, requiring cour- 
age of the most real sort, I 
think that this job of carrying 
heavy weights slowly and care- 
fully, tying elaborate knots, and 
adjusting unwilling timbers, all 
under a steady and well-aimed 
shower of bullets, would exceed 
anything that one could imagine 
unassisted by experience. No 
rush and cheering here, only 
the pain of battle without its 
antidote — excitement; only a 
slow, methodical, and intensely 
responsible bit of skilled work- 
manship to get through, whilst 
the bullets whistle overhead, or 
thud dully into the wet planks, 
or more dully still into the bodies 
of comrades straining at the 
ropes and pontoon lashings. 
Many a man who would have 
dashed alone at Vaal Krantz 
itself would have found his 
fingers strangely useless and his 
strength fled had he set himself 
to work at this bridge under its 
shadow. Major Irvine and his 
sappers are experts in other 
things than engineering, in 
bravery as well as bridge-build- 
ing, in modesty as well as me- 
chanics: no branch of the army 
has done better or more hazard- 
ous work in the campaign than 
the R.E., or talked less about it. 

At 2 P.M. the last plank is 
laid, and the gallant sappers, 
methodical to the last, clear 
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up the débris, collect spare 
stores, and retire up the bank, 
while the batteries, big and 
little, thunder and shriek hard- 
er than ever; typhoons of 
splintering steel break over 
Vaal Krantz: if there is any- 
thing left alive upon it we 
shall know it soon—the time 
for the assault has come. One 
can hear no orders, the tre- 
mendous voices of the guns 
seem to fill all space, but 
Lyttelton’s brigade, the Light 
Brigade, lineal descendants of 
Crawfurd’s in this latter-day 
war, rise as one man, shake 
themselves into order, and de- 
file down the slope towards the 
bridge, which looks strangely 
lonely and dangerous now that 
the busy little crowd of workers 
which has clustered about it 
all the morning has departed. 
There is only one human figure 
near it, a pitiful little figure 
with uplifted arms, the dead 
body of a sapper lying beside 
his task at the far end of the 
planking. Marching down the 
hill through the scrubby trees, 
one’s eye was held by this 
solitary corpse as if by some 
landmark one must not lose; 
we shall soon be alongside it: 
which of us shall cross the 
dark bridge that poor Sapper 
Jones has crossed within the 
next hour? Strange to say, 
the thought is not terrifying: 
it fits in with the deep clamour 
of the guns, the sight of the 
brown kopje ahead, and the 
smell of the steaming battery 
horses close by, as part of a 
single experience. A battle is 
a kaleidoscope to the brain and 
senses, as it is an earthquake 
to the instincts. A dead man 
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is but a tile in the weird mosaic, 
the thought of death but an- 
other; it is not till afterwards 
that one is horrified at one’s 
absence of horror, or sad to 
remember that some one jested 
in the presence of unutterable 
sadness. Well, well, were it 
not so men would not fight at 
all, and there is no good metal 
save that of which the fibres 
have been welded and knit 
upon the anvil. The Durhams 
lead the way, followed by the 
1st Rifle Brigade, the Scottish 
Rifles, and the 60th, the Devons, 
lent from the 2nd Brigade, with 
a mission of their own bringing 
up the rear. There is a pause, 
and then a glorious dash for 
the bridge: the Light Brigade 
had never more need of swift 
feet ; the bridge has long been 
marked by every gun and rifle 
on the Boer position. A storm 


of bullets from front and right 


whit viciously upon the wood- 
work, or splash up the thick 
water on either side like a 
thunder - shower. The pom- 
pom opens at once, its weird 
knocking coming from behind 
a low green hill to the right 
of Vaal Krantz. Its stream 
of shells arrive; like a whirl- 
wind they leap into the throng 
of doubling men on the rocking 
pontoon. The casualties are 
few but terrible; the face is 
swept from the head of one 
eager soldier, who lives and 
stands a moment unconscious 
of his frightful fate. Another 
is disembowelled, and he too, 
wretched lot, lives, pleading 
horribly to comrades hurrying 
by with averted heads to spare 
a moment from the killing 
ahead to kill him. It is well 
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that all men should know what 
war is. Ye Oliviers with your 
“light hearts,” your cause 
must be just indeed if things 
like these do not weigh upon 
you. But the Light Brigade 
sweeps on, 1000 men have 
crossed before the Boer gunners 
have time to reload, though 
the rifle-bullets pour from the 
hill-tops in a constant wailing 
stream, not all into the water. 
A party of riflemen from a low 
hill on the extreme right cause 
the greatest annoyance: the 
bridge is in full view of them, 
and their fire rains upon it 
with scarcely a bullet astray. 
Four Maxim guns are hastily 
turned upon them; but a mil- 
lion bullets lash round their 
hiding-place without effect, and 
to the end of the day the 
bridge was under a steady and 
accurate fire from these plucky 
Dutchmen. 

And now the Light Brigade 
is over, and the Devons, heavies 
of heavies, as imperturbable as 
their own Tors of Dartmoor, 
tramp after, company by com- 
pany, over the lurching pontoon, 
and gain the comparative shelter 
of the farther bank. They have, 
as I said, a mission of their own, 
and a hazardous one it looks. 
Away to the eastward of Vaal 
Krantz, under the very shoulder 
of Doornkloof, lies the small 
round hill or hillock from behind 
which the Boers have been 
firing their pom-pom. Later- 
ally it is quite isolated; 2000 
good yards intervene between 
it and Vaal Krantz. Immedi- 
ately over it looms Doornkloof, 
upon which squats a 96-pounder 
Creusot gun. To its right rise 
other heights, all certainly held, 
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otherwise the Creusot and the 
pom-pom would not be where 
they are. On its left it would 
be exposed to flanking fire from 
Brakfontein, and from Vaal 
Krantz itself if our troops failed 
to seize it. But that “if” even 
now has not found its way into 
the dictionary of the army. 
British troops have never failed 
to seize, and have only failed to 
hold when the rest of the army 
has been suffered—nay, com- 
manded—to sit still and watch 
whilst the whole Boer army 
summoned Death to loosen their 
strong grip. So Spion Kop 
has introduced no “if” into the 
dictionary, only a “why?” and 
it is not answered yet. To take 
and hold this green hill was the 
mission of the Devons, and they 
were just setting about it when 
a breathless horseman, gallop- 
ing down from the trees across 


the river, arrived to cancel 
the order. The horseman 
was General Hildyard, and 


right glad he doubtless was 
to be able to turn a regiment 
of his own little family from a 
task from which they would 
assuredly have returned no 
regiment at all. So the Devons 
were now to conform to the 
movements of the Light 
Brigade, and go for Vaal 
Krantz. Lyttelton’s men were 
now at it in fine style, Durhams 
and Rifles front line, the other 
two battalions supporting, away 
through the waist-high mealies 
and over the sticky plough they 
were streaming, their left on 
the river-bank, their right “in 
the air,” shot and shell doing 
its work amongst them, here 
and there a stiff form just 
visible amongst the thick 
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mealie-stalks, or an agitated 
waving of their feathery tops 
as a wounded man rolled and 
writhed unseen on the ground. 
There is a steady rattle of rifles 
from the ridge of Vaal Krantz, 
and from the green hill and the 
dongas to the east. Munger’s 
Farm, a small building out on 
the plain, blazes pluckily for a 
few moments: it is rushed at 
the bayonet’s point, and the 
brigade rolls on, incredibly fast, 
wondrously straight, for the 
frowning Krantz. The hurry- 
ing lines reach its foot, dive 
into the spruit-bed which runs 
like a moat around it, and 
stream cheering up its rocky 
side, amid a wild pounding 
from the angry Boer gunners 
on either fiank, who pour 
shrapnel and monstrous com- 
mon shell at random over the 
crowded hillside. There is a 
brief and breathless “worry” 
at the top, and the hill is ours. 
Few Boers have remained to 
face the bayonets,—only five 
pale, wild-eyed creatures arose 
and lifted their hands above 


their heads as the leaping 
soldiers drew near. They have 
stood for hours the awful 


battering from our guns, but 
their friends have fied, and 
small blame to them, from the 
savage eyes and lowered points 
sweeping up the hill towards 
them ; so they “hands up,” and 
are conducted towards the rear, 
with every right to proudly say, 
“We are the garrison of Vaal 
Krantz, surrendered with all 
the honours.” 

To one who took part in it, 
that advance will ever be 
memorable. The line taken 
by that part of the force to 
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which the writer belongs lay 
along the spruit-bed itself for 
the most part—that is to say, 
after leaving the bridge — al- 
most straight for Vaal Krantz. 
A narrow path just above the 
water-line, overhung with 
bushes in parts, formed the 
“going,” and there was little 
time for observation or re- 
flection in the single file of 
racing, stumbling figures that 
poured along it. At every 
turn which exposed the track 
to the view of the defenders 
of the hill in front, a whirl of 
rifle-bullets beat upon the wet 
ground and whisked the twigs 
in the air with a noise like 
that of hundreds of small 
whips; at every turn visible to 
the riflemen along Doornkloof 
the whirlwind came again, 
from behind this time. Every 
now and then the hot breath- 
less queue was “brought up” 
with a bump and a volley of 
oaths—some one was down in 
front: never mind, press on, 
plenty more behind! At one 
spot a wounded man lay right 
across the track, and the long 
line of men leapt over his body 
like a flock of sheep over a 
puddle. He was horribly 
wounded, and as one jumped 
no power on earth could keep 
one’s eyes from falling towards 
his naked hurt. At intervals 
one came to a little siding or 
recess, and in this would be 
huddled as many wounded as 
it would hold, all silent, half- 
undressed, filthy, unnerving, 
the very slums of war. A gun 
from our right had marked this 
spruit-bed for its own, and 
every moment the shells came 
lobbing over the bank, throwing 
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up a powdery geyser as they 
dived into the water, or plung- 
ing with a sullen smack into 
the opposite bank. Never 
once, luckily, did they attain 
their object and skim, with a 
steep descent, the ridge of the 
bank under which we advanced, 
or the slaughter would have 
been terrible. Once, for five 
minutes, we halted altogether, 
no one thought of asking why : 
there was breath to regain, 
boot-laces to do up, equipment 
to settle in its place and ease. 
The whole line sat down as 
one man. Just below, on a 
little sandy spit on the river’s 
verge, lay a dead man of the 
Durhams, his head half in and 
half out of the water, which 
lapped idly against his pale 
face and matted hair. It 
seemed incredible that he 
should not get up and shake 
the water from him: one ex- 
pected to see him do it every 
moment. Then a shell came 
whistling over, and plunged 
like a heavy fish into the 
water a few yards beyond him, 
a circle of waves springing 
outwards as it smote the water. 
They rolled towards the mo- 
tionless figure, and broke one 
after the other with a little 
plash over his head. Then one 
remembered he was dead, and 
was glad when with many 
grunts, at a sharp word of 
command or two, the silent 
crouching line of living men 
heaved themselves up, and the 
clambering, running, sweating 
forward rush began again. In 
parts the path failed, broken 
down by recent rains, and here 
it was necessary to claw one’s 
way to the top, and race across 
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the open plough until the 
original course could be re- 
sumed, Shouldering one’s 
body over that clayey bank 
was like putting one’s head 
into a fire: the long grass was 
alive with bullets, which hissed 
and rustled through it like a 
thousand snakes. But not a 
man hesitated,—over they 
sprawled or fell, assisted per- 
haps by a shove from a com- 
rade below, which might have 
been called a blow at a less 
exciting time. Then _helter- 
skelter across the furrows, 
through the spits of dust snap- 
ping up in hundreds on every 
side, no disorder despite the 
pace, every racing man with 
his eye on his officer racing 
ahead of him, transferring his 
allegiance automatically in a 
manner that would have made 
the drill-book blush a deeper 
red with pleasure, if the figure, 
with its field-glasses and 
shoulder stars, fell and gave 
place to another. And many 
fell; amongst whom a gal- 
lant officer of the Rifle Brigade 
has supplied the only gleam of 
fun recorded in connection with 
this joyless battle. Hit in the 
leg, the officer in question rolled 
over, and no doubt, as wounded 
men will, gave vent to the sort 
of sentiments which made Kip- 
ling’s Highland sergeant so 
greatly dread a battle, “It does 
make the men sweer awfu’!” 
Whereupon the colour-sergeant 
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of his company rushed to his 
assistance, and commenced feel- 
ing for the wound in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stomach. On 
being somewhat sharply put 
right about this by the sufferer, 
the non-commissioned officer 
made the following deathless 
reply:! “Beg parding, sir; 
from yer langwidge I con- 
cluded you was ’it in the hab- 
domen” ! 

Then down one dived into 
the spruit-bed once more, press- 
ing on to the steep foot of the 
Krantz, and then, whilst a 
portion of the force was halted 
below, away up amongst the 
boulders and bursting shells 
swarmed the rest, in the wake 
of the stormers, amid a babel of 
reports, cheers, commands, and 
the crack and hum of innumer- 
able bullets. A moment of real 
life, indeed, to those who were 
suffered to live —a hot, mad, 
and riotous interlude that will 
whirl and sing hereafter above 
the monotony of ordinary living 
to every soul present, however 
eventful his subsequent lot. No 
more schoolboy scorn for gentle 
Oliver’s excited old gaffer of 
Auburn: shall we not some 
day shoulder our crutch, and 
tell the youngsters how Vaal 
Krantz was won by the Light 
Brigade? Perhaps they too 
will laugh at us, as we laughed 
at the old villager, but we shall 
not see or hear it. We shall 
only see above us the steep 





1 I say deathless, partly because, amongst a myriad of other good things of the 
war, this story has already appeared in the pages of ‘Maga’s’ rosy contem- 


porary, the ‘Sporting Times.’ 


In extenuation of its reappearance here the 


writer must ask the genial ‘‘ Pink Un” to remember that such stories, being 
true, are history and the property of the public, and that there is no doubt 
a section of it which does not read the ‘“‘ Pink ’Un” who may yet be reached 
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brown forehead of the crag, 
with the pitted smoking shell- 
holes, and a racing mob of vic- 
torious British soldiers swarm- 
ing upwards, until the clear-cut 
edge of the hill’s crest grew 
confused and wobbly with the 
numbers crowding over it. And 
we shall see—perhaps, if we are 
very old, our eyes will be foolish 
enough to grow dimmer and 
more moist than usual — un- 
happy twisted forms sprawling 
behind the rocks or propped up 
against them, the red flush of 
exertion and fury slowly chang- 
ing to something even more 
terrible to look at. Ye com- 
rades with whom, ye enemies 
against whom, we fought that 
day, it was no _ transitory 
ephemeral thing ye did, though 
doubtless history, cold statue of 
events that have burned with 
life, will snub your bravery and 
agonies with the glib phrase, 
“indecisive action.” But then, 
and at other times, ye drove 
into one heart at least of 20,000 
some dim knowledge of the in- 
tensity and pathos of human 
life, of which a hundred years of 
successful pottering in barracks, 
or office, or mansion, would 
never have unfolded a shred. 
The world is full of vast, flame- 
like emotions, of which one reads 
and thinks, and imagines that 
one feels a faint glow. Only 
rarely can one see them: in 
mighty gatherings such as that 
which thronged around the 
track of the gun-carriage, when 
the Mistress of half the earth 
and sea made her last progress 
through her capital, in great 
accidents, in great crimes, but 
most of all in battles, when the 
fires buried in the earth of all 
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men’s souls are cast up by the 
seismic task they are at, and 
one sees some of the glory, 
fury, and possibilities of human 
nature projected in one compass 
as plainly before the eyes as the 
picture on the sheet before a 
magic-lantern. 

Vaal Krantz was discovered 
to be smaller than expected, so, 
after the hasty distribution of 
troops along its crest, a portion 
of the attacking force was 
ordered to leave the hill and 
take cover in the dry spruit-bed 
at its foot. Night was coming 
on, but still the shells came 
tearing through the gloom from 
Spion Kop, Brakfontein, and 
Doornkloof, and Zwartzkop still 
bellowed from behind in answer. 
As the darkness grew our guns 
ceased their long day’s work, as 
also did the heavier ordnance 
on the Boer position ; but their 
smaller guns and pom-poms 
kept it up far into the night, 
slating the reverse slopes of 
the Krantz with wonderful ac- 
curacy. It is a curious ex- 
perience being shelled at night, 
to hear the projectiles stealing 
through the still night air from 
afar, their rustle changing to a 
whistle, the whistle to a shriek, 
the shriek to a reverberating 
crash as the shell smashes into 
a boulder and bursts with a 
crimson and yellow glare in the 
blackness, lighting up for an 
instant the prostrate forms and 
pale faces of the men lying 
motionless in their places. The 
pom - pom was particularly ac- 
tive and accurate, spotting the 
whole length of the hillside at 
times with a trail of blinding 
spots of white fire. So constant 
was the fire that the general, 
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fearing a counter-attack, or- 
dered up two companies from 
the spruit-bed to prolong his 
right. But no counter-attack 
came: as the warm still night 
drew on even the shelling 
ceased, and towards midnight 
silence reigned over all. 

But there was work to be 
done. No sooner was it ascer- 
tained that the Boer gunners 
had retired for the night than 
every weary soldier was on his 
legs again, piling stone on 
stone, scraping the adamantine 
ground with bayonet - points 
and the blades of knives, pre- 
paring cover for the inevitable 
bombardment of the morrow. 
It is miserable work for officers, 
this hustling and badgering of 
men who can hardly stand from 
fatigue, but it must be done, 
for the British soldier takes no 
thought for the morrow, and 
will anticipate with nonchal- 
ance the most tremendous ham- 
mering if he be only allowed to 
sleep now. He is, as I have 
before written, more of a man 
than a soldier, and there are 
times when he has to be bullied 
out of his manly weaknesses 
and reminded that he is at 


present engaged in soldier’s — 


work. To do him justice, he is 
grateful afterwards; but he 
would do the same again, and 
the officer who would merely 
order a thing to be done at 
such times, without actually 
seeing that it is done, does not 
deserve to be an officer at all. 
At dawn on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, the shelling recom- 
menced, and continued without 
intermission all day. Flat in 
their sangars lay the gallant 
men of Lyttelton’s brigade, 
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lashed by shrapnel, pounded 
and torn by common shell, 
swept by pom-pom shells, tor- 
mented by an interminable 
stream of Mauser bullets from 
left, front, and right. Down 
in the spruit-bed lay the 
Devons, and watched the 
stretchers coming  slantwise 
down the hill, the bearers 
stumbling, sometimes check- 
ing, foot in air, when a shell 
burst near them or a bullet 
hissed close by their heads, 
Then down they would come 
along the spruit-bed,the stretch- 
er sagging in the middle and 
black with blood, its occupant 
silent and immobile. Very 
many wounded came down 
thus, and some dead, pale, and 
filthy, arms sticking stiffly out- 
wards, bodies so distorted and 
rigid that it was impossible to 
keep a covering over them. 
So they passed while all men 
pretended not to see them. It 
was hailed as a jolly occurrence 
when one stretcher, containing 
a wounded officer, came by with 
its occupant serenely smoking 
a@ pipe. me could ask ques- 
tions of a man like this: ‘“ Don’t 
do as I did, and take cover be- 
hind a tuft of grass, because it 
don’t stop bullets!” We faith- 
fully promise the brave cheer- 
ful gentleman that we will do 
nosuch thing. “Hot up there?” 
“Devilish hot ; well, I must be 
shoving on, so long!” and the 
perspiring stretcher - bearers 
bend to their load again, and 
the officer is borne away, still 
smoking, though his leg is 
smashed to flinders and his last 
taste of food was forty hours 
ago. An officer of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, shot through the shoulder, 
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the bullet drilling a clean round 
hole through the bone, sticks 
to his work all day up on the 
hill, moralising on the humane 
nature of “ punctured wounds”! 
What room is there for cynics 
in a world of men like this? 
Down in a deep pool floundered 
a poor wounded mule. Even 
in that atmosphere of pain it 
made one’s eyes fill to see the 
brute lift his head from the 
water and gaze around with 
his wonderful limpid eyes for 
help, looking from soldier to 
soldier, hopeful when one drew 
near, pitiful as a woman’s when 
the man passed on unseeing. 
Seeing that the animal was past 
saving, I ordered a soldier to 
shoot it. Unnerved by the un- 
accustomed job, the man fired 
twice and missed, the mule 
gazing straight into his eyes 
with a look impossible to de- 
scribe. The third shot took 
effect, and this unimportant 
little addition to the casualty 
list sank down dead into his 
pool. Poor little brute! was 
it for this they brought you 
all the way from Peshawar? 
but you have died as few of 
your brothers have died, sor- 
rowed for the moment by one 
of your lords and masters at 
anyrate. 

But this is no time or place 
for sentimentalising & la Sterne. 
There is a scuffle and a bustle 
upon the left crest of the hill, 
and a redoubled energy notice- 
able in the Dutch guns. Men 
are rising and rushing forward, 
others are recoiling; by the 
gods, the Boers are trying to 
retake the hill! The Mausers 
fairly roar, crash after crash of 
volleys answer them from the 
VOL, CLXIX.—NO,. MXXVIII. 
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whole length of the crest-line, 
which is misty, blue, and brown 
with the haze from the rifle- 
barrels, and the earth blown 
up by the bursting shells. The 
reserve battalion rises and 
sweeps forward and upward, 
bearing with it the front line 
which had recoiled, fairly shot 
off the crest. The Mauser fire 
dwindles and dies, the English 
volleys change into a pealing 
rat-tat-tat of independent fire ; 
the counter-attack has failed, 
for which thank the Lord and 
the reserve battalion. Once 
more before dusk the enemy 
attempts it: it is beaten off as 
before, with less trouble ; attack 
is not the métier of the Boer, 
though for an amateur he does 
not do it badly. But he has a 
way of firing too much and 
advancing too little, which—if 
the defenders stand—renders it 
impossible for him to get up 
that élan and enthusiasm in- 
separable from a successful on- 
slaught, and only possible to 
men like our own, who can sub- 
ordinate all thoughts to that 
of “ getting there.” 

Just as darkness fell again 
the order came for the 2nd 
Brigade to relieve the 4th upon 
the Krantz. The Boer fire had 
slackened a bit, though an oc- 
casional shell and an_inter- 
mittent flight of bullets still 
groaned and whistled along the 
hillside. Silently the battalions 
moved forward across the spruit- 
bed and breasted the hill. It 
was becoming very dark, and 
the battered battalions of the 
4th Brigade stumbled thank- 
fully down the hill after endur- 
ing a bombardment of thirty- 
six long hours, in which they 
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had borne themselves nobly in 
sight of the whole army. 

The 2nd Brigade disposed 
themselves as follows: Queen’s 
along the left crest of the hill, 
which curled back until it faced 
Brakfontein, now a burnt, black, 
hideous fortress, very different 
to the graceful green down 
which had smiled over the river 
two days before. On the right 
of the Queen’s the East Surrey, 
on their right again the West 
Yorkshire. Formed up on the 
reverse slope of the hill, the 
Devons took position as re- 
serve, ready to speed to any 
threatened spot. This battalion 
had, as previously related, lain 
in the spruit-bed all the previous 
night and day, and had sent 
some of their companies up the 
hill with the stormers, and 
others to prolong the right of 
the defence on the first night 
of our occupancy, so they con- 
sidered themselves the veterans 
of the hill. A fine brigade the 
2nd, all solid good battalions, 
who had proved their metal. 
It was soon to be tried, as 
highly as human stuff can be 
tried. As before, the night was 
spent in “sangaring ” the posi- 
tion—infinite toil in such rocky 
ground, where every stone has 
to be levered from its bed and 
carried to its appointed place. 
Until 2 A.M. the men worked 
like navvies, grumbling, as is 
the soldier’s wont, but doing a 
vast deal in the time. Full 
well they knew what the day 
would bring: they had not lain 
beneath that kopje a day and 
a night for nothing. And at 
the first glint of dawn the first 
shell came, The enemy had not 
been idle in the night either : 
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there were more guns in posi- 
tion than there had been the 
day before. The 3-inch spitfire 
on the lower slopes of Spion 
Kop had called a big 40-lb. 
brother to his aid. This power- 
ful weapon, perched upon the 
summit of the mountain, cun- 
ningly concealed behind a little 
knoll, fired almost straight into 
the backs of the occupants of 
Vaal Krantz, most of all into 
the closely formed Devons, 
whose prone ranks of quarter 
column must have appeared as 
a yellow parallelogram—a beau- 
tiful mark, and one seldom 
missed. From the right the 
big gun on Doornkloof hurled 
its huge projectiles on to the 
little kopje so far below it, 
sometimes shrapnel of vast size, 
which swept the reverse slope 
from summit to base; some- 
times common shell, which 
came bellowing on to or over 
the rocky crest, swinging its 
shattered fragments with a 
whirr and a groan down the 
hillside, all heads lowering be- 
fore its irresistible rush. Pom- 
poms on right and left, two 
high velocity French guns in 
front, and a battery of what 
appeared to be 7-pounders on 
Brakfontein close on the left, 
completed the Boer artillery. 
A useful list at any time, but 
an almost overpowering one 
when directed at one small 
distinct target such as_ the 
Krantz and the brigade upon 
it. Our own magnificent ord- 
nance might have been absent 
for all the good they did in 
stopping the Boer fire. Every 
Dutch gun was so perfectly 
concealed, and if “spotted,” so 
quickly and skilfully removed, 
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that never once did our shells 
succeed in touching them. The 
monster on Doornkloof had a 
close shave. Its epaulement, 
and even its muzzle, were 
plainly visible to our gunners, 
and tons of shell and lyddite 
plunged around it all day. 
Suddenly, apparently from in- 
side the very work itself, came 
a heavy report, and up into the 
air rushed a vast column of 
smoke. A shell from the naval 
guns on Schwartzkop had 
landed in the epaulement and 
blown up the reserve of ammuni- 
tion lying in readiness behind 
the weapon. Surely that long 
Frenchman had said his last 
word, and a cheer arose from 
those who had witnessed the 
incident. But no; after a medi- 
tative silence of half an hour 
up came the blunt black snout 
again, poked inquiringly about 
like that of some great serpent 
raising his head from the jungle 
for a look round, and then, 
boom ! a 94-Ib. shell was cleav- 
ing its ponderous way towards 
the 5-inch guns drawn up on 
the flat by the river. There 
was a crash and an earthy 
eruption between the 5-inchers: 
the Frenchman had got the 
range to a yard, and inter- 
mittently, for the rest of the 
day, made marvellous, but 
happily almost innocuous, 
shooting at our heavy batteries, 
varying his practice by a shot 
into the cavalry sheltering 
amongst the woods below 
Schwartzkop, or an artistic 
series of bull’s-eyes at his old 
objective, Vaal Krantz and us. 
About 2 P.M. the six small guns 
upon Brakfontein opened a 
tremendously hot fire, shell 
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after shell, with but ten seconds 
or so interval, dropped amongst 
the sangars, the reports coming 
with the regularity of a black- 
smith’s blows upon his anvil. 
Some one counted 253 of these 
and other projectiles which fell 
upon the Krantz in _ three- 
quarters of an hour, and then 
gave it up. Down below, in 
the bend of the river immedi- 
ately under the kopje, the 
Engineers were building a 
second pontoon-bridge. They 
must have been invisible to 
almost every portion of the 
enemy’s position, but their pre- 
sence was signalled by some 
accurate and keen-eyed ob- 
server, and shells, thrown at 
random but wonderfully well 
placed, began to fall around the 
workers. The bridge was hit 
twice ere completed, one shell 
plunging straight through the 
centre of the planking, boring 
for itself a clean round hole. 
But the gallant R.E. worked 
on unconcernedly, and the Boer 
gunners, doubtless informed 
that the task had been success- 
fully accomplished, desisted at 
length from their efforts in this 
direction, and again turned 
their attention to the battered 
Krantz. 

It was a terrible day for the 
2nd Brigade—a day of dull 
silent waiting in the blazing 
heat, listening to the intermin- 
able whistle and roar of the 
shells falling amongst them, 
lying flat in the stony sangars 
wondering where the next would 
burst, and who would be the 
next to be lifted, bloody and 
maimed, by the stretcher-bearers 
for that journey down the steep 
hillside. The Queen’s, whom 
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no artillery in the world would 
move, suffered heavily up on 
the left crest, keeping their 
discipline, than which there is 
none finer in the British army, 
intact under an absolutely cease- 
less visitation of projectiles. The 
East Surrey and West York- 
shire suffered too, but less heav- 
ily ; and below on the hillside 
the Devons bore it stolidly and 
patiently—a motionless herd of 
silent enduring men. Many 
hundreds of shells fell and burst 
in their midst, doing, however, 
marvellously little damage either 
to bodies or nerves—the former 
pure luck, the latter pure worth 
and courage. Every incident 
taking place on the plain below 
is visible to us on the Krantz. 
A big shell, bursting close to 
a& man carrying water, shoots 
him with its tremendous breath 
bodily ten feet along the ground; 
and he lies there dead, but ac- 
tually untouched. A stream of 
pom-pom shells tears through a 
group of tethered horses. They 
struggle madly, burst their 
bonds, and gallop in all direc- 
tions for a few moments. But 
one of them lies disembowelled, 
legs stiffly hoisted in the air, 
still tethered to his peg; and 
the others return one by one 
and gaze curiously at their dead 
comrade from a respectful dis- 
tance, ears cocked forward, fas- 
cinated by the unusual sight, 
and, so standing, are re-caught 
by the grooms, who make them 
fast and dash back to their 
shelter again. Away out over 


the plain, over the ground tra- 
versed yesterday by Wynne’s 
brigade, two mounted men are 
cautiously advancing, for reasons 
unknown, towardsasmall ruined 
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house standing alone in the vast 
expanse of grass. They get 
nearer and nearer, the horses 
appearing almost on tiptoe with 
apprehension, and a little dog, 
which had been gambolling a- 
head of them, slinking in “to 
heel,” evidently at command. 
Suddenly from nowhere in 
particular bursts a crackle of 
musketry, and about the feet 
of the horses hundreds of little 
spurts of dust dance and leap. 
The troopers swing round as 
on a pivot and gallop back, 
the little dog labouring behind 
them: their purpose, whatever 
it is, is defeated, or perhaps 
gained. The plain, which looks 
so flat and even, is really a series 
of undulations; and every hol- 
low holds Boers, invisible as 
lizards, and only discoverable 
by such means as the above. 
One is glad to see the two 
troopers and the little black 
dot of a dog disappear safely 
in the direction of Potgieter’s. 
Half-way down the Krantz the 
shadow of a single tree has been 
utilised by the officers of one of 
the regiments as a mess. Yes- 
terday, though they do not 
know it, a shell landed plump 
into the middle of a group of 
officers hastily lunching, killing 
the mess-mule and setting fire 
to the helmet on the head of 
one of the feasters. A wonder- 
ful sight, and still more won- 
derful the arctic coolness of the 
officer, who, blazing like a cres- 
set, doffed his helmet, and with 
a jest extinguished the flames. 
To-day the mess-servants have 
prepared hot soup; and down 
from all parts of the shell- 
stricken hill figures may be 
seen crawling towards the spot, 
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running over exposed patches 
of ground, disappearing under 
cover when a bevy of shells 
announce their approach and 
burst uproariously all around. 
Mere rifle-bullets were nothing 
accounted on this day, though 
all the time there was a steady 
ping-ping from the marksmen 
on Brakfontein, who from their 
position on the left can sweep 
Vaal Krantz from flank to 
flank, At length perhaps a 
dozen officers are under the 
tree, receiving their basins of 
soup, some sitting, others stand- 
ing. Crash! a 94-lb. shrapnel- 
shell bursts over the hill, an 
avalanche of bullets pours over 
the tree, tearing off twigs and 
leaves with a sound like the 
wind through the rigging of a 
ship. The officers, spoon half- 
way to mouth, crouch under the 
deadly shower; one is slightly 
hit in the back, and all, when 
the storm is past, scatter and 
scramble up to their shelters 
again, carrying the basins of 
soup precariously in their hands, 
a broad grin on every face at 
the absurdity of the situation. 
Another crash, and another 
shrapnel. Some of the tin 
basins fall and clatter down 
amongst the stones, amid a roar 
of laughter. Gallant men, even 
absurdity is not absurd under 
such conditions: may you laugh 
all the rest of your days in 
peace and honour, for though 
you desire only the latter you 
deserve both. A private soldier 
supplies the next bit of fun. 
Sent down from the crest in 
search of water, he passes on 
his downward way the serried 
ranks of the reserve battalion 
lying prone and motionless, 
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many of them asleep, in their 
shelters. Thinking that he 
has stumbled on a battalion of 
corpses, he flies back appalled 
to his commanding officer. 
“Sir,” he cries, “it’s hawful 
down there; the dead are ly- 
in’ in ’eaps, and the wounded, 
I don’t know ’ow many there 
isn’t!” Honest fellow, he is 
reassured after inquiry (the re- 
port was, nevertheless, worth 
inquiry), and sets out again 
on his hazardous journey. 
And so on throughout the 
day, a dismal, dangerous eter- 
nity of sun, dust, shells, and 
bullets: a longer bombard- 
ment is probably unknown in 
the history of battles, a more 
sturdy and immovable endur- 
ance of it certainly unknown. 
Once during the day Generals 
Buller and Warren approach 
the hill to see for themselves 
if it be not possible to get guns 
upon its razor-back, and so to 
answer on equal terms the 
Dutch guns on the ridges be- 
yond. The conclusion was 
apparently an unfavourable ° 
one, for the generals ride back, 
and it is soon known that the 
hill is to be vacated when dark- 
ness sets in. So we are to re- 
tire for the third time: alack! 
three hundred years of war 
have not seen the British army 
turn its back so often as this 
last six months. But there is 
no despondency, only a widely 
expressed concurrence in the 
wisdom of the order, and an 
increased trust in the general 
for his strength of mind in 
publicly going back upon his 
public word. The rest of the 
day, until 6 P.M., the inter- 
mittent storm of shells still 
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played upon the kopje, now 
increasing in intensity, now 
slackening to a mere one per 
quarter of an hour ; never ceas- 
ing altogether, never missing 
their mark altogether, never 
shaking in the smallest degree 
the stubborn immobility of the 
battalions lying exhausted in 
the sangars. Evening drew 
on, and as it merged into night 
the firing gradually died away, 
until all but one insatiable gun 
were silent, the report of this 
one tolling out like the minute- 
gun at sea; our own guns 
ceased their roaring as if to 
listen to it, and at length, as 
if ashamed of breaking the 
deathly silence, it, too, fired no 
more. There was a long pause, 
during which the stillness was 
almost painful after the thun- 
derings of the day. Then men 
arose in the twilight from the 
shelters in which hundreds of 
them had lain all day without 
moving hand or foot, and set 
themselves to prepare for the 
retirement. There was little 
talking, all were so utterly 
weary, only a smothered word 
of command or two from the 
sergeants, and a low murmur 
from the groups of officers 
discussing the arrangements 
for evacuating the hill. Our 
route was to lie over the 
pontoon at the foot of the 
Krantz. At 9 P.M. the first 
units were to move, the bridge 
being held on the far bank by 
the Devons, who would then 
cover its demolition and re- 
moval by the R.E. 

The hour appointed came at 
last ; like phantoms the bri- 
gade arose and stole down 


towards the bridge-head. The 
Devons lay, a long dark line 
of men along the bank, and 
watched the stream of retreat- 
ing men hurrying across, silent 
and bent with fatigue, disap- 
pearing as they reached the 
farther side back into the gloom 
towards Potgeiter’s. Suddenly, 
in the midst of the movement, 
there was a blinding glare of 
musketry from the summit of 
the Krantz. The Boers, creep- 
ing up in the darkness for an 
attack, had heard the rustle 
and murmur of the retirement, 
and thinking, as at Spion Kop, 
that they in turn were being 
attacked, discharged their rifles 
with one accord and fied, their 
flight hastened by hurried vol- 
leys from the skeleton line of 
men left by the rear regiment 
to hold the crest until the main 
body was safely away. Then 
all was silent, and the sections 
of fours began to flow over the 
bridge again. At length all 
were over, and the heavy wag- 
gons of the pontoon-train rolled 
up from somewhere in the back- 
ground, the sappers went down 
to the bridge, and the work of 
demolition began. 

It was now midnight, and 
intensely dark; behind, the 
army was in full retreat: very 
lonely felt the four companies 
lying chilled and watchful along 
the damp misty river-bank, and 
many were the objurgations 
uttered against the slowness of 
the Engineers. But the En- 
gineers were not slow; to and 
fro with perfect method and 
order moved the stream of 
workers, some towards the 
waggons, staggering beneath 
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the ponderous boats, which 
loomed up from the dark river- 
bed like some gigantic ichthyo- 
saurus, others pacing smartly 
along with the “chesses,” or 
roadway planks, others clinging 
toad-like to the structure itself, 
struggling with knots and lash- 
ings, whilst all the time a con- 
stant stream of “empties” 
flowed the reverse way down to 
the bridge again to seize upon 
some other portion of the 
diminishing pontoon, and then 
to fall in queue again with their 
load up to the waggons. But 
though the Engineers worked 
their best and hardest, and very 
good and very hard work must 
be the work that Major Irvine 
labels “best,” it seemed an age 
to us, lying on tenter- hooks 
alongside, with the whole Boer 
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army in front and our comrades 
leaving us farther and farther 
every moment behind. But it 
is a long bridge that has no 
ending, and about 1 A.M. the 
last plank came up, the heavy 
waggons were set in motion, 
and, with their infantry escort, 
began the journey towards the 
rear. 

And so we will leave them, 
disappearing back into the 
darkness, bearing with them 
the last link that joined Boer 
and Briton in combat on the 
never-to-be-forgotten field of 
Vaal Krantz. British soldiers 
will cross that riddled pontoon 
but once more, on their way to 
what the world, at anyrate, 
counts a higher virtue than 
Faith, or Hope, or Charity — 
Success. 
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DOOM CASTLE: 


MuNGO took the coat into 
the castle kitchen, the true 
arcanum of Doom, where he 
and Annapla solved the domes- 
tic problems that in later 
years had not been permitted 
to disturb the mind of the 
master or his daughter. An 
enormous fireplace, arched like 
a bridge, and poorly enough 
fed nowadays compared with 
its gluttony in those happier 
years of his continual bemoan- 
ing, when plenty kept the spit 
perpetually at work, if it were 
only for the good of the beggars 
who blackened the road from 
the Lowlands, had a handful 
of peat in its centre to make 
the yawning orifice the more 
pathetic to eyes that had seen 
the flames leap there. Every- 
where the evidence of the old 
abundant days—the rusting 
spit itself, the idle battery of 
cuisine, long rows of shining 
covers. Annapla, who was as- 
sumed to be true tutelary genius 
of these things, but in fact was 
beholden to the martial manikin 
of Fife for inspiration and aid 
with the simplest of ragouts, 
though he would have died 
sooner than be suspected of the 
unsoldierly art of cookery,— 
Annapla was in one of her 
trances. Her head was swathed 
mountainously in shawls; her 
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wild, black, lambent eyes had 
the look of distant contempla- 
tion. 

“Lord keep’s!” said Mungo, 
entering, “ what are ye doverin’ 
on noo? Wauken up, ye auld 
bitch, and gie this coat a dicht. 
D’ye ken wha’s ocht it? It 
belangs to a gentleman that’s 
no’ like noo to get but this 
same and the back-o’-my-haun’- 
to-ye oot o’ Doom Castle.” 

She took the coat and brushed 
it in a lethargy, with odd, un- 
intelligible chanting. 

“Nane o’ your warlock can- 
ticles!” cried Mungo. “Ye 
gied the lassie to the man 
that cam’ withouten boots— 
sorrow be on the bargain! 
And if it’s castin’ a spell on 
the coat ye are, I'll raither 
clean’t mysel’.” 

With that he seized the gar- 
ment from her and lustily ap- 
plied himself. 

“A bonny-like hostler-wife 
yell mak’,” said he. “And 
few’'ll come to Mungo Byde’s 
hostelry if his wife’s to be 
eternally in a deevilish dwaam, 
concocting Hielan’ spells when 
she should be stirring at the 
broth. No’ that I can blame 
ye muckle for a want o’ the 
uptak’ in what pertains to 
culinairy airts ; for what hae ye 
seen here since ye cam’ awa’ 
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frae the rest o’ the drove in 
Arroquhar but lang kail, and 
oaten brose, and mashlum ban- 
nocks? Oh! sirs, sirs!—I’ve 
seen the day!” 

Annapla emerged from her 
trance, and ogled him with 
an amusing admiration. 

“ And noo it’s a’ by wi't; it’s 
the end o’ the auld ballant,” 
went on the little man. “I’ve 
kent auld Doom in times 0’ 
rowth and splendour, and noo 
I’m spared to see’t rouped, 
the laird a dyvour and a hame- 
less wanderer ower the face o’ 
the earth. He’s gaun abroad, 
he tells me, and ettles to sit 
doon aboot Dunkerque in 
France. It’s but fair, maybe, 
that whaur his forbears squan- 
dered he should gang wi’ the 
little that’s to the fore. I mind 
o’ his faither gaun awa’ at the 
last hoved up, a fair Jeshurun, 
his een like to loup oot o’ his 
heid wi’ fat, and comin’ back 
a pooked craw frae the dicing 
and the drink, nae doot among 
the scatter-brained white cock- 
ades. Whatna shilpit man’s 
this that Leevie’s gotten for 
her new jo? As if I dinna see 
through them! The tawpie’s 
taen the gee at the Factor 
because he played yon ploy 
wi’ his lads frae the Maltland 
barracks, and this Frenchy’s 
ower the lugs in love wi’ her, 
I can see as plain as Cowal, 
though it’s a shameless thing 
to say’t. He’s gotten gey far 


ben in a michty short time. 
Ye’re aye saying them that 
come unsent for should sit un- 
served ; but wha sent for this 
billy oot o’ France? and wha 
has been sae coothered up as he 
The 


has since he cam’ here? 
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Baron doesnae ken the shifts 
that you and me’s been put to 
for to save his repitation. Mony 
a lee I tauld doon there i’ the 
clachan to soother them oot 0’ 
butter and milk and eggs, and 
a bit hen at times; mony a 
time I hae gien my ain denner 
to thae gangrel bodies frae 
Glencroe sooner nor hae them 
think there was nae rowth o’ 
vivers whaur they never were 
sent awa’ empty-haunded afore. 
I aye keepit my he’rt up wi 
the notion that him doon-bye 
the coat belangs to wad hae 
made a match o’t, and saved 
us a’ frae beggary. But there’s 
an end o’ that, sorry am I. 
And sorry may you be, ye auld 
runt, to hear’t, for he’s been 
the guid enough friend to me ; 
and there wad never hae been 
the Red Sodger Tavern for us 
if it wasnae for his interest in 
a man that has aye kep’ up 
the airmy.” 

Annapla seemed to find the 
dialect of Fife most pleasing 
and melodious. She listened 
to his monologue with ap- 
proving smiles, and, sitting on 
a stool, cowered within the 
arch, warming her hands at 
the apology for a flame. 

“Wha the deevil could hae 
tauld her it was the lad himsel’ 
was here that nicht wi’ his 
desperate chiels frae the 
barracks? It couldna’ be you, 
for I didna’ tell ye mysel’ for 
fear ye wad bluitter it oot and 
spoil his chances. She kent 
onyway, and it was for no ither 
reason she gied him the route, 
unless—unless she had a notion 
o’ the Frenchman frae the first 
glisk o’ him. There’s no accoont- 
in’ for tastes: clap a bunnet on 
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a tawtie-bogle, wi’ a cock to the 
ae side that’s kin’ o’ knowin’, and 
ony woman’ll jump at his neck, 
though ye micht pap peas 
through the place whaur his 
wame should be. The Frenchy’s 
no’ my taste onyway ; and noo, 
there’s Sim! Just think o’ Sim 
gettin’ the dirty gae-bye frae a 
glaikit lassie hauf his age; and 
no’ his equal in the three 
parishes, wi’ a leg to tak’ the 
ee o' a hale dancin’-school, and 
auld Knapdale’s money comin’ 
till him whenever Knapdale’s 
gane, and I’m hearin’ he’s in 
the deid-thraws already. Ill fa’ 
the day fotch the Frenchy! 
The race o’ them never brocht 
ocht in my generation to puir 
Scotland worth a bodle, unless 
it micht be a new fricassee to 
fyle a stamach wi’. I’m fair 
bate to ken what this Coont 
wants here. ‘ Drimdarroch,’ 
says he, but that’s fair rideecul- 
ous, unless it was the real auld 
bauld Drimdarroch, and that’s 
nae ither than Doom. I winna 
wonder if he heard o’ Leevie ere 
ever he left the France.” 
Annapla began to drowse at 
the fire. He saw her head nod, 
and came round with the coat 
in his hand to confirm his 
suspicion that she was about to 
fallasleep. Her eyes were shut. 
“'Wauken up, Luckie!” he 
cried, disgusted at this absence 
of appreciation. “What ails 
the body? Ye’re into your dam- 
nable dwaam again. There’s 
them that’s gowks enough to 
think ye’re seein’ Sichts, when 
it’s neither mair nor less than 
he’rt-sick laziness, and I was 
ance ane o’ them mysel’. Ye 
hinnae as muckle o’ the Sicht 
as wad let ye see when Leevie 
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was makin’ a gowk o’ ye to gar 
ye hang oot signals for her auld 
jo. A bonny-like brewster-wife 
yell mak’, I warrant!” He 
tapped her, not unkindly, on 
the head with the back of his 
brush, and brought her to earth 
again. 

“Are ye listenin’, ye auld 
runt?” said he “I’m goin 
doon to the toon i’ the aifter- 
noon wi this braw coat and 
money for Monsher’s inn ac- 
coont, and if ye’re no’ mair 
wide-awake by that time, there’s 
deil the cries ‘Il gae in wi’ auld 
MacNair.” 

The woman laughed, not at 
all displeased with herself nor 
with her rough admirer, and set 
to some trivial office. Mungo 
was finished with the coat ; he 
held it out at arm’s-length, 
admiring its plenitude of lace, 
and finally put off his own 
hodden garment that he might 
try on the Chamberlain’s. 

“God!” said he, “it fits me 
like an empty ale-cask. I 
thocht the Coont looked gey 
like a galoshan in’t, but I maun 
be the bonny doo mysel’. And 
I’m no’ that wee neither, for it’s 
ticht aboot the back.” 

Annapla thought her diminu- 
tive admirer adorable : she stood 
raptly gazing on him, with her 
dishclout dripping on the floor. 

“T wonder if there’s no’ a 
note or twa o’ the New Bank i’ 
the pouches,” said Mungo, and 
began tosearch. Something in 
one of the pockets rustled to 
the touch, and with a face of 
great expectancy he drew forth 
what proved to be a letter. 
The seal was broken, there was 
neither an address nor the 
superscription of the writer; 
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the handwriting was a faint 
Italian, betokening a lady,— 
there was no delicate scrupu- 
losity about the domestic, and 
the good Mungo unhesitatingly 
indulged himself. 

“Tt’s no’ exactly a note,” said 
he, contracting his brows above 
the document. Not for the first 
time Annapla regretted her in- 
ability to read, as she craned 
over his shoulder to see what 
evidently created much aston- 
ishment in her future lord. 

“Weel, that bates a’!” he 
cried when he had finished, and 
he turned, visibly flushing, even 
through his apple-red complex- 
ion, to see Annapla at his 
shoulder. 

“It’s a guid thing the Sicht’s 
nae use for English write,” said 
he, replacing the letter carefully 
in the pocket whence it had 
come. “This’ll gae back to 
himsel’, and naebody be nane 
the wiser o’t for Mungo Byde.” 

For half an hour he busied 
himself with aiding Annapla at 
the preparation of dinner, sud- 
denly become silent as a conse- 
quence of what the letter had 
revealed to him, and then he 
went out to prepare his boat for 
his trip to town. 

Annapla did not hesitate a 
moment: she fished out the 
letter and hurried with it to her 
master, less, it must be owned, 
from a desire to inform him, 
than from a womanly wish to 
share a secret that had ap- 
parently been of the greatest 
Interest to Mungo. 

_ Doom took it from her hands 
in an abstraction, for he was 
whelmed with the bitter pros- 
pect of imminent farewells: he 
carelessly scanned the sheet with 
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half-closed eyes, and was well 
through perusing it before he 
realised that it had any inter- 
est. He began at the beginning 
again, caught the meaning of 
a sentence, sat bolt upright in 
the chair where Annapla had 
found him lolling, and finished 
with eagerness and astonish- 
ment. 

Where had she got this? She 
hesitated to tell him that it had 
been pilfered from the owner’s 
pocket, and intimated that she 
had picked it up outside. 

“Qood woman,” said he in 
Gaelic, “you have picked up a 
fortune. It would have saved 
me much tribulation, and your- 
self some extra work, if you 
had happened to pick it up a 
month ago!” 

He hurried to Olivia. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have 
come upon the oddest secret.” 

His daughter reddened to the 
roots of her hair, and fell to 
trembling with inexplicable 
shame. He did not observe it. 

“Tt is that you have got out 
of the grip of the gled. Yon 
person was an even blacker 
villain than I guessed.” 

“Oh!” she said, apparently 
much relieved, “and is that your 
secret? I have no wonder left 
in me for any new display of 
wickedness from Simon Mac- 
Taggart.” 

“Listen,” he said, and read 
her the damnatory document. 
She flushed, she trembled, she 
wellnigh wept with shame ; but 
“Oh!” she cried at the end, 
“is he not the noble man?” 

“The noble man!” cried 
Doom at such an irrelevant 
conclusion. “Are you out of 
your wits, Olivia?” 
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She stammered an explana- 
tion. “I do not mean—lI do 
not mean —this—wretch that 
is exposed there, but Count 
Victor. He has known it all 
along.” 

“H’m,” said Doom. “I fancy 
he has. That was, like enough, 
the cause of the duel. But I 
do not think it was noble at 
all that he should keep silent 
upon a matter so closely affect- 
ing the happiness of your whole 
life.” 

Olivia saw this too, when 
helped to it, and bit her lip. 
It was, assuredly, not right 
that Count Victor, in the pos- 
session of such secrets as this 
letter revealed, should allow her 
to throw herself away on the 
villain there portrayed. 

“He may have some reason 
we cannot guess,” she said, and 
thought of one that made her 
heart beat wildly. 

“No reason but a French- 
man’s would let me lose my 
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daughter to a scamp out of a 
pure punctilio. I can scarcely 
believe that he knew all that is 
in this letter. And you, my 
dear, you never guessed any 
more than I that these attacks 
under cover of night were the 
work of Simon MacTaggart.” 

“T must tell you the truth, 
father,” said Olivia. “I have 
known it since the second, and 
that it was that turned me. I 
learned from the button that 
Count Victor picked up on the 
stair, for I recognised it as his. 
I knew—I knew—and yet I 
wished to keep a doubt of it; 
I felt it so, and still would not 
confess it to myself that the 
man I loved—the man I thought 
I loved—was no better than a 
robber.” 

“* A robber indeed! I thought 
the man bad; I never liked his 
eye, and less his tongue, that 
was ever too plausible. Praise 
God, my dear! that he’s found 
out.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—LOVE. 


It was hours before Count 
Victor could trust himself and 
his tell-tale countenance before 
Olivia, and as he remained in an 
unaccustomed seclusion for the 
remainder of the day, she natur- 
ally believed him cold, though 
a woman with a fuller exper- 
ience of his sex might have 
come to a different conclusion. 
Her misconception, so far from 
being dispelled when he joined 
her and her father in the even- 
ing, was confirmed, for his 
natural gaiety was gone, and 
an emotional constraint, made 
up of love, dubiety, and hope, 


kept him silent even in the 
precious moments when Doom 
retired to his reflections and 
his book, leaving them at the 
other end of the room alone. 
Nothing had been said about 
the letter; the Baron kept his 
counsel on it for a more fitting 
occasion, and though Olivia, who 
had taken its possession, turned 
it over many times in her 
pocket, its presentation involved 


‘too much boldness on her part 


to be undertaken in an impulse. 
The evening passed with incon- 
ceivable dulness; the gentle- 
man was taciturn to clownish- 
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ness; Mungo, who had come in 
once or twice to replenish fires 
and snuff candles, could not but 
look at them with wonder, for 
he plainly saw two foolish folks 
in a common misunderstanding. 

He went back to the kitchen 
crying out hiscontempt for them. 

“If yon’s coortin’,” he said, 
“it’s the drollest I ever clapt 
eenon! The man micht be a 
carven image, and Leevie no 
better nor a shilfy in the pook. 
I hope she disnae rue her 
change o’ mind alreadys, for 
Ill warrant there was nane 0’ 
yon blateness aboot Sim Mac- 
Taggart, and it’s no’ what the 
puir lassie’s been used to.” 

But these were speculations 
beyond the sibyl of his odd 
adoration: Annapla was too 
intent upon her own elderly 
love-affairs to be interested in 
those upstairs. 

And upstairs, by now, a 
topic had at last come on be- 
tween the silent pair that did 
not make for love or cheerful- 
ness. The Baron had retired 
to his own room in the rear of 
the castle, and they had begun 
to talk of the departure that 
was now fixed for a date made 
imminent through the pressure 
of Petullo. Where were they 
bound for but France? Doom 
had decided upon Dunkerque 
because he had a half-brother 
there in a retirement compelled 
partly for political reasons Count 
Victor could appreciate. 

“France!” he cried, delighted. 
“This is ravishing news indeed, 
Mademoiselle Olivia !” 

“Yes?” she answered, dubi- 
ously, reddening a little, and 
wondering why he should par- 
ticularly think it so. 
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“ Ma foi! it is,” he insisted 
heartily. ‘I had the most dis- 
turbing visions of your wander- 
ing elsewhere. I declare I 
saw my dear Baron and his 
daughter immured in some 
pestilent Lowland burgh town, 
moping mountain creatures 
among narrow streets, in dreary 
tenements, with glimpse of 
neither sea nor tree to com- 
pensate them for pleasures lost. 
But France !—Mademoiselle has 
given me an exquisite delight. 
For, figure you! France is not 
so vast that friends may not 
meet there often—if one were 
so greatly privileged — and 
every roadway in it leads to 
Dunkerque — and —I should 
dearly love to think of you as, 
so to speak, in my neighbour- 
hood, among the people I esteem. 
It is not your devoted High- 
lands, this France, Mademoiselle 
Olivia, but, believe me, it has 
its charms. You shall not have 
the mountains—there I am 
distressed for you—nor yet the 
rivulets; and you must dis- 
pense with the mists; but there 
is ever the consolation of an 
air that is like wine in the head, 
and a frequent sun. France, 
indeed! Je sus ravi! [I little 
thought when I heard of this 
end to the old home of you that 
you were to make the new one 
in my country: how could I 
guess, when anticipating my 
farewell to the Highlands of 
Scotland, that I should have 
such good company to the 
shore of France?” 

“Then you are returning 
now?” asked Olivia, her affec- 
tation of indifference just a 
little overdone. 

In very truth he had not, as 
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yet, so determined; but he 
boldly lied like a lover. 

“*Twas my intention to re- 
turn at once. I cannot forgive 
myself for being so long away 
from my friends there.” 

Olivia had a bodice of padu- 
asoy that came low upon her 
shoulders and showed a spray 
of jasmine in the cleft of her 
rounded breasts, which heaved 
with what Count Victor could 
not but perceive was some 
emotion. Her eyes were like a 
stag’s, and they evaded him; 
she trifled with the pocket of 
her gown. 

“ Ah,” she said, “it is natural 
that you should weary here in 
this sorry place and wish to get 
back to the people you know. 
There will be many that have 
missed you.” 

He laughed at that. 

“ A few—a few, perhaps,” he 
said. ‘“Clancarty has doubt- 
less often sought me vainly for 
the trivial coin: some butter- 
flies in the coulisse of the play- 
house will have missed my 
pouncet-box ; but I swear there 
are few in Paris who would be 
inconsolable if Victor de Mont- 
aiglon never set foot on the 
trottoir again. It is my mis- 
fortune, mademoiselle, to have 
a multitude of friends so busy 
with content and pleasure — 
who will blame them ?—that 
an absentee makes little differ- 
ence; and as for relatives, not 
a single one except the Baroness 
de Chenier, who is large enough 
to count as double.” 

“And there will be—there 
will be the lady,” said Olivia, 
with a poor attempt at raillery. 

For a moment he failed to 
grasp her allusion. 
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“Of course, of course,” said 
he hastily ; “I hope, indeed, to 
see her there.” He felt an ex- 
altation simply at the prospect. 
To see her there! To have a 
host’s right to bid welcome to 
his land this fair wild-flower 
that had blossomed on rocks 
of the sea, uspoiled and unso- 
phisticated ! 

The jasmine stirred more 
obviously: it was fastened 
with a topaz brooch that had 
been her mother’s, and had 
known of old a similar commo- 
tion ; she became diligent with 
a book. 

It was then there happened 
the thing that momentarily 
seemed a blow of fate to both 
of them. But for Mungo’s 
voice at intervals in the 
kitchen, the house was wholly 
still, and through the calm 
winter night there came the 
opening bars of a melody, 
played very softly by Sim Mac- 
Taggart’s flageolet. At first it 
seemed incredible—a caprice of 
imagination—and they listened 
for some moments speechless. 
Count Victor was naturally the 
least disturbed: this unlooked- 
for entertainment meant the 
pleasant fact that the Duchess 
had been nowise over-sanguine 
in her estimate of the Cham- 
berlain’s condition. Here was 
another possible homicide off 
his mind : the Gaelic frame was 
capable, obviously, of miracu- 
lous recuperation. That was 
but his first and momentary 
thought; the next was less 
pleasing, for it seemed not 
wholly unlikely now that after 
all Olivia and this man were 
still on an unchanged footing, 
and Mungo’s sowing of false 
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hopes was like to bring a bitter 
reaping of regretful disillusions. 
As for Olivia, she was first a 
flame and then an icicle. Her 
face scorched ; her whole being 
seemed to take a sudden wild 
alarm. Count Victor dared 
scarcely look at her, fearing to 
learn his doom or spy on her 
embarrassment until her first 
alarm was over, when she drew 
her lips together tightly and 
assumed a frigid resolution. 
She made no other movement. 

A most bewitching flageolet ! 
It languished on the night with 
an oermastering appeal, sweet 
inexpressibly and melting, the 
air unknown to one listener at 
least, but by him enviously con- 
fessed a very siren spell. He 
looked at Olivia, and saw that 
she intended to ignore it. 

“Orpheus has recovered,” he 
ventured with a smile. 

She stared in front of her 
with no response; but the 
jasmine rose and fell, and her 
nostrils were dilated. Her 
face had turned from the red 
of her first surprise to the 
white of suppressed indigna- 
tion. The situation was incon- 
ceivably embarrassing for both : 
now his bolt was shot, and 
unless she cared to express 
herself, he could not venture to 
allude to it again, though a 
whole orchestra augmented the 
efforts of the artist in the 
bower. 

By-and-by there came a 
pause in the music, and she 
spoke. 

“Tt is the blackest of affronts 
this,” was her comment, that 
seemed at once singular and 
sweet to her hearer. 

“ Daccord,” said Count Vic- 
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tor, but that was to himself. 
He was quite agreed that 
the Chamberlain’s attentions, 
though well meant, were not 
for a good woman to plume 
herself on. 

The flageolet spoke again— 
that curious unfinished air. 
Never before had it seemed so 
haunting and mysterious —a 


‘mingling of reproaches and 


command. It barely reached 
them where they sat together 
listening, a fairy thing and 
fascinating, yet it left the 
woman cold. And soon the 
serenade entirely ceased. Olivia 
recovered herself ; Count Victor 
was greatly pleased. 

“TI hope that is the end of 
it,” she said with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Alas, poor Orpheus! he 
returns to Thrace, where per- 
haps Madame Petullo may lead 
the ladies in tearing him to 

ieces !” 

“Once that hollow reed be- 
witched me, I fancy,” said she 
with a shy air of confession ; 
“now I cannot but wonder and 
think shame at my blindness, 
for yon Orpheus has little 
beyond his music that is any 
way admirable.” 

“ And that the gift of nature, 
a thing without his own deserv- 
ing, like his—like his regard 
for you, which was inevitable, 
Mademoiselle Olivia.” 

“ And that the hollowest of 
all,” she said, turning the evi- 
dence of it in her pocket again. 
“He will as readily get over 
that as over his injury from 
you.” 

“Perhaps ’tis so. The most 
sensitive man, they say, does 
not place all his existence on 
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love; ’tis woman alone who can 
live and die in the heart.” 

“There I daresay you speak 
from experience,” said Olivia, 
smiling, but impatient that he 
should find a single plea in 
favour of a wretch he must 
know so well. 

“Consider me the excep- 
tion,” he hurried to explain. 
“T never loved but once, and 
then would die for it.” The 
jasmine trembled in its chaste 
white nunnery, and her lips 
were temptingly apart. He 
bent forward boldly, searching 
her provoking eyes. 

“She is the lucky lady !” said 
Olivia in a low voice, and then 
a pause. She trifled with her 
book. ‘“ What I wonder is that 
you could have a word to say of 
plea for this that surely is the 
blackest of his kind.” 

“ Not admirable, by my faith! 
no, not admirable,” he con- 
fessed ; “ but I would be the last 
to blame him for intemperately 
loving you. There, I think his 
honesty was beyond dispute ; 
there he might have found sal- 
vation. That he should have 
done me the honour to desire 
my removal from your presence 
was flattering to my vanity, and 
a savage tribute to your power, 
Mademoiselle Olivia.” 

“Oh!” cried Olivia, “you 
cannot deceive me, Count Vic- 
tor. It is odd that all your sex 
must stick up for each other in 
the greatest villainies.” 

“Not the greatest, Mademoi- 
selle Olivia,” said Count Victor 


with an inclination ; “he might . 


have been indifferent to your 
charms, and that were the one 
thing unforgivable. But soberly, 
I consider his folly scarce bad 
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enough for the punishment of 
your eternal condemnation.” 

“This man thinks lightly 
indeed of me,” thought Olivia. 
“Drimdarroch has a good ad- 
vocate,” said she shortly, “and 
the last I would have looked 
for in his defence was just 
yourself.” 

“Drimdarroch ? ” he repeated, 
in a puzzled tone. 

“Will you be telling me that 
you do not know?” she said. 
“For what did Simon MacTag- 
gart harass our household ?” 

“T have been bold enough to 
flatter myself; I had dared to 
think P 

She stopped him quickly, 
blushing. “You know he was 
Drimdarroch, Count Victor,” 
said she, with some conviction. 

He jumped to his feet and 
bent to stare at her, his face all 
wrought with astonishment. 

“Mon Dieu! Mademoiselle, 
you do not say the two were 
one? And yet—and yet—yes, 
pardieu ! how blind I have been; 
there is every possibility.” 

“IT thought you knew it,” 
said Olivia, much relieved, “and 
felt anything but pleased at 
your seeming readiness in the 
circumstances to let me be the 
victim of my ignorance. I 
had too much of trust in the 
wretch.” 

“Women distrust men too 
much in the general and too 
little in particular. And you 
knew?” asked Count Victor. 

“T learned to-day,” said Oli- 
via, “and this was my bitter 
schooling.” 

She passed him the letter. 
He took it and read aloud. 

“T have learned now,” said the 
writer, “the reason for your 
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black looks at Monsher the 
wine merchant that has a Noble- 
man’s Crest upon his belongings. 
It is because he has come to 
look for Drimdarroch. And the 
stupid body cannot find him! 
We know who Drimdarroch is, 
do we not, Sim? Monsher may 
have sharp eyes, but they do 
not see much further than a 
woman’s face if the same comes 
in his way. And Simon Mac- 
Taggart (they’re telling me) 
has been paying late visits to 
Doom Castle that were not for 
the loveof Miss Milk-and- Water. 
Sim! Sim! I gave you credit 
for being less o’ a Gomeral. 
To fetch the Frenchman to my 
house of all places! You might 
be sure he would not be long 
among our Indwellers here 
without his true business being 
discovered. Drimdarroch, in- 
deed! Now I will hate the 
name, though I looked with a 
difference on it when I wrote it 
scores of times to your direction 
in the Rue Dauphine of Paris, 
and loved to dwell upon a pic- 
ture of the place there that I 
had never seen, because my Sim 
(just fancy it!) was there. You 
were just a Wee Soon with the 
title, my dear Traitor, my bonny 
Spy. It might have been yours 
indeed, and more if you had 
patience, yes perhaps and Doom 
forby, as that is like to be my 
good-man’s very speedily. What 
if I make trouble, Sim, and 
open the eyes of Monsher and 
the mim-mou’ed Madame at the 
same moment by telling them 
who is really Drimdarroch? 
hin it no’ gar them Grue, think 
ye?” 

Count Victor stood amazed 
when he had read this. A 
VOL. CLXIX.—NO. MXXVIII. 
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confusion of feelings were in 
his breast. He had blundered 
blindly into his long - studied 
reprisals whose inadequate exe- 
cution he was now scarce will- 
ing to regret, and Olivia had 
thought him capable of throw- 
ing her to this colossal rogue! 
The document shook in his 
hand. 

“Well?” said Olivia at last. 
“Ts it a much blacker man 
that is there than the one 
you thought? I can tell you 
I will count it a disgrace to 
my father’s daughter that she 
ever looked twice the road he 
was on.” 

“And yet I can find it in 
me to forgive him the balance 
of his punishment,” cried the 
Count. , 

“And what for might that 
be?” said she. 

“ Because, Mademoiselle Oli- 
via, he led me to Scotland and 
to your father’s door.” 

She saw a rapture in his 
manner, a kindling in his eye, 
and drew herself together with 
some pride. 

“You were welcome to my 
father’s door—I am sure of that 
of it, whatever,” said she; “but it 
was a poor reward for so long a 
travelling. And now, my grief ! 
We must steep the withies and 
go ourselves to the start of for- 
tune like any beggars.” 

“No! no!” said he, and 
caught her hand that trembled 
in his like a bird. ‘ Olivia !—oh, 
God, the name is like a song— 
je taime! je taime! Olivia, 
I love you!” 

She plucked her hand away 
and threw her shoulders back, 
haughty, yet trembling and on 
the brink of tears. 
3E 
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“It is not kind—it is not 
kind,” she stammered, almost 
sobbing. ‘“ The lady that is in 
France P 

“ Petite imbecile!” he cried, 
“there is no lady in France 
worthy to hold thy scarf. "Twas 
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thyself, mignonne, I spoke of all 
the time; only, the more I love 
the less I can express.” 

He drew her to him, crushing 
the jasmine till it breathed in 
a fragrant dissolution, bruising 
her breast with the topaz. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE FUTILE FLAGEOLET. 


But Simon MacTaggart did 
not pipe wholly in vain. If 
Olivia was unresponsive, there 
was one at least in Doom who 
was his, whole-heartedly, and 
Mungo, when the flageolet made 
its vain appeal, felt a personal 
injury that the girl should sub- 
ject his esteemed impersonation 
of all the manly graces and 
virtues—so to call them—to the 
insult of indifference. 

As the melodies succeeded 
each other without a sign of 
response from overhead, he 
groaned, and swore with vexa- 
tion and anger. 

“Ye can be bummin’ awa’ 
wi your chanter,” he said as 
he stood listening in the kitchen. 
“Her leddyship wadnae hae ye 
playin’ there lang your lane a 
saison syne, but thae days is 
done wi’; there’s nae lugs for a 
tirlin’ at the winnock whaur 
there’s nae love —at least wi’ 
Mistress Leevie.” 

Annapla heard the music with 
a superstitious terror: her eyes 
threatened to leap out of her 
head, and she clutched the arm 
of her adorer. 

“Gae ’wa’!” he told her, 


shaking her off with a con- 


tempt for her fears. “Are ye 


still i’ the daft Hielan’ notion 
that it’s a ghaist that’s playin’ 
there ? 


That was a story he 





made up himsel’, and the need 
for ’t ’s done. There’s naethin’ 
waur nor Sim MacTaggart oot 
there i’ the gairden, wastin’ his 
wund on a wumman that’s owre 
muckle ta’en up i’ the noo wi’ 
the whillywhaes o’ a French 
sneckdrawer that haesnae the 
smeddum to gi’e her a toozlin’ 
at the oor she needs it maist. 
Ay, ay! caw awa’ wi’ yer 
chanter, Sim; ye'll play hooly 
and fairly ere ever ye play ’t 7 
the lug o’ Leevie Lamond, and 
her heid against your shouther 
again.” 

When it seemed at last the 
player’s patience was at an end, 
the little servitor took a lamp and 
went to the door. He drew the 
bolts softly, prepared to make 
a cautious emergence, with a 
recollection of his warm recep- 
tion before. He was to have a 
great surprise, for there stood 


Simon MacTaggart leaning 
against the jamb—a figure of 
dejection ! 


“Dod!” cried Mungo, “ye 
fair started me there, wi’ your 
chafts like clay and yer een 
luntin’. If I hadnae been tauld 
when I was doon wi’ yer coat 
the day that ye was oot and 
aboot again, I wad hae taen ‘t 
for your wraith.” 

The Chamberlain said nothing. 
There was something inexpres- 
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sibly solemn in his aspect as he 
leaned wearily against the side 
of the door, his face like clay, 
as Mungo had truly said, and 
his eyes flaming in the light of 
the lantern. The flageolet was 
in his hand: he was shivering 
with cold. And he was silent. 
The silence of him was the most 
staggering fact for the little 
domestic, who would have been 
relieved to hear an oath, or even 
have given his coat-collar to a 
vigorous shaking, rather than 
be compelled to look on misery 
inarticulate. Simon looked past 
him into the shadows of the 
hall as a beggar looks into a 
garden where is no admission 
for him or his kind. A fancy 
seized Mungo that perhaps this 
dumb man had been drinking. 
“He’s gey like a man on the 
ran-dan,” he said to himself, 
peering curiously, “ but he never 
had a name for the glass though 
namely for the lass.” 

“Is she in?” said the Chamber- 
lain suddenly, without changing 
his attitude, and with scanty 
interest in his eyes. 

“Oh ay! She’s in, sure 
enough,” said Mungo. “ Whaur 
else wad she be but in?” 

“ And she'll have heard me?” 
continued the Chamberlain. 

“Tl warrant ye!” said 
Mungo. 

“ What’s wrong?” 

Mungo pursed out his lips 
and shook his lantern. “Ye 
can be askin’ that,” says he. 
“Gude kens!” 

The Chamberlain still leaned 
wearily against the door jamb, 
mentally whelmed by dejection, 
bodily weak as water. His ride 
on a horse along the coast had 
manifestly not been the most 
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fitting exercise for a man new 
out of bed and the hands of his 
physician. 

“ What about the foreigner ?” 
said he at length, and glowered 
the more into the interior as if 
he might espy him. 

Mungo was cautious. This 
was the sort of person who on 
an impulse would rush the guard 
and create a commotion in the 
garrison : he temporised. 

“The foreigner?” said he, as 
if there were so many in his 
experience that some discrimina- 
tion was called for. “Oh ay, 
the Coont. A gey queer birkie 
yon! He’s no’ awa’ yet. He’s 
sittin’ on his dowp yet, waitin’ 
a dispensation o' Providence 
that'll gie him a heeze some- 
where else.” 

“ Is—he—is he with her?” 
said Simon. 

“Oh thereaboots, thereaboots,” 
admitted Mungo, cautiously. 
“'There’s nae doot they’re gey 
and chief got sin’ he cam’ back, 
and she foun’ oot wha created 
the collieshangie.” 

“Ay, man, and she kens 
that?” said the Chamberlain 
with unnatural calm. 

“°*Deed does she, brawly! 
though hoo she kens is mair 
nor I can guess. Monsher 
thrieps it wasnae him, and [ll 
gie my oath it wasnae me.” 

“Women are kittle cattle, 
Mungo. There’s whiles I think 
it a peety the old law against 
witchcraft was not still to the 
fore. And so she kent, did she? 
and nobody tell’t her. Well, 
well!” He laughed softly, 
with great bitterness. 

Mungo turned the lantern 
about in his hand and had 
nothing to say. 
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“What's this I’m hearing 
about the Baron—the Baron 
and her—and her, leaving?” 
said the Chamberlain. 

“It’s the gude’s truth that,” 
said the little man; “and for 
the oots and ins o’t ye'll hae to 
ask Petullo doon-by, for he’s at 
the root o’t. Doom’s done wi’; 
it’s his decreet, and I’m no’ a 
day ower soon wi’ the promise 
o the Red Sodger—for the 
which I’m muckle obleeged to 
you, Factor. Doom’s done; 
they’re gaun awa’ in a week or 
twa, and me and Annapla’s to 
be left ahint to steek the yetts.” 

“ So they tell me, Mungo; so 
they tell me,” said the Chamber- 
lain, neither up nor down at 
this corroboration. “In a week 
or twa! ay! ay! It'll be the 
bower nae langer then,” he 
went on, unconsciously mimick- 
ing the lowland Scots of the 
domestic. “Do ye ken the 
auld sang ?— 





‘O Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonnie lassies ! 
They bigged a bower on yon burn-brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.’ ” 


He lilted the air with in- 
discreet indifference to being 
heard within; and “ Wheesh! 
man, wheesh!” expostulated 
Mungo. “If himsel’ was to 
ken o’ me colloguing wi’ ye at 
the door at this ‘oor o’ the 
nicht, there wad be Auld Hornie 
to pay.” 

“Oh! there’s like to be that 
the ways it is,” said the Cham- 
berlain, never lifting his shoul- 


der from the door-post, beating . 


his leg with the flageolet, and 
in all with the appearance of 
a casual gossip reluctant to be 
going. “Indeed, and by my 





troth! there’s like to be that!” 
he repeated. ‘“ Do ye think, by 
the look of me, Mungo, I’m in 
a pleasant condition of mind.” 

“Faith and ye look gey 
gash, sir,” said Mungo; “there’s 
no denyin’ that of it.” 

The Chamberlain gave a little 
crackling laugh, and held the 
flageolet like a dirk, flat along 
the inside of his arm and his 
fingers straining round the 
thick of it. 

“Gash!” said he. “That’s 
the way I feel. By God! Ye 
fetched down my coat to-day. 
It was the first hint I had that 
this damned dancing - master 
was here, for he broke jyle: who 
would have guessed he was 
fool enough to come here, where 
— if we were in the key for it— 
we could easily set hands on 
him? He must have stolen 
the coat out of my own room; 
but that’s no’ all of it, for there 
was a letter in the pocket of 
it when it disappeared. What 
was in the letter I am fair beat 
to remember, but I know that 
it was of some importance to 
myself, and of a solemn secrecy, 
and it has not come back with 
the coat.” 

Mungo was taken aback at 
this, but to acknowledge he 
had seen the letter at all would 
be to blunder. 

“A letter!” said he; “there 
was nae letter that I saw:” 
and he concluded that he must 
have let it slip out of the 
pocket. 

The Chamberlain, for the 
first time relinquished the sup- 
port of the doorway, and stood 
upon his legs, but his face was 
more dejected than ever. 

“That settles it,” said he, 
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filling his chest with air. “I 
had a small hope that maybe 
it might have come into your 
hands without the others seeing 
it, but that was expecting too 
much of a Frenchman. And 
the letter’s away withit! My 
God! Away with it! 

‘, . . Bigged a bower on yon burn-brae, 

And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes !’” 


“For gudesake!” said Mungo, 
terrified again at this mad lilt- 
ing from a man who had any- 
thing but song upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“You're sure ye didnae see 
the letter?” asked the Cham- 
berlain again. 

“Amn’t I tellin’ ye?” said 
Mungo. 

“It’s a pity,” said the Cham- 
berlain, staring at the lantern, 
with eyes that saw nothing. 
“Tn that case ye need not won- 
der that her ladyship inby 
should ken all, for I’m think- 
ing it was a very informing 
bit letter, though the exact 
wording of it has slipped my 
recollection. It would be ex- 
pecting over much of human 
nature to think that the for- 
eigner would keep his hands out 
of the pouch of a coat he stole, 


and keep any secret he found - 


there to himself. 
Mungo!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Somebody’s got to sweat 
for this!” 

There was so much venom in 
the utterance and such a frenzy 
in the eye that Mungo started : 
before he could find a comment 
the Chamberlain was gone. 

His horse was tethered to a 
thorn ; he climbed wearily into 
the saddle and swept along the 
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coast. At the hour of mid- 
night his horse was stabled, 
and he himself was whistling 
in the rear of Petullo’s house, 
a signal the woman there had 
thought never to hear again. 

She responded in a joyful 
whisper from a window, and 
came down a few minutes later 
with her head in a capuchin 
hood. 

“Oh, Sim! dear, is it you 
indeed? I could hardly believe 
my ears.” 

He put down the arms she 
would throw about his neck 
and held her wrists, squeezing 
them till she almost screamed 
with pain. He bent his face 
down to stare into her hood; 
even in the darkness she saw a 
plain fury in his eyes: if there 
was a doubt about his state of 
mind, the oath he uttered re- 
moved it. 

“What do you want with 
me?” she gasped, struggling 
to free her hands. 

“You sent me a letter on the 
morning of the ball?” said he, 
a little relaxing his grasp, yet 
not altogether releasing her 
prisoned hands. 

“Well, if I did!” said she. 

“What was in it?” he asked. 

“Was it not delivered to 
you? I did not address it nor 
did I sign it, but I was assured 
you got it.” 

“That I got it has nothing 
to do with the matter, woman. 
What I want to know is what 
was in it?” 

“Surely you read it?” said 
she. 





“T read it a score of 
times e 

“My dear Sim!” 

“«_____And cursed two score 
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of times, as far as I remember ; 
but what I am asking now is 
what was in it?” 

Mrs Petullo began to weep 
softly, partly from the pain of 
the man’s unconsciously cruel 
grasp, partly from disillusion, 
partly from a fear that she had 
to do with a mind deranged. 

“Oh, Sim, have you forgotten 
already? It did not use to be 
that with a letter of mine!” 

He flung away her hands 
and swore again. 

“Oh, Kate Cameron,” he 
cried, “damned black was the 
day I first clapt eyes on you! 
Tell me this, did your letter, 
that was through all my dreams 
when I was in the fever of my 
wound, and yet that I cannot 
recall a sentence of, say you 
knew I was Drimdarroch? It 
is in my mind that it did so.” 

“ Black the day you saw me, 
Sim!” said she. “I’m think- 
ing it is just the other way 
about, my honest man. Drim- 
darroch! And spy, it seems, 
and something worse! And are 
you feared that I have clyped 
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it all to Madame Milk-and- 
Water? No, Simon, I have not 
done that; I have gone about 
the thing another way.” 

“ Another way,” said he. “I 
think I mind you threatened it 
before myself, and Doom is to 
be rouped at last to pleasure 
a wanton woman.” 

“A wanton woman! Oh, 
my excellent tutor! My best 
respects to my old dominie! 
I'll see day about with you for 
this!” 

“Day about!” saidhe. “My 
good sweet-tempered Kate! 
You need not fash—your hand 
is played ; your letter trumped 
the trick, and I am done. If 
that does not please your lady- 
ship, you are ill to serve. And 
I would not just be saying that 
the game is finished altogether 
even yet, so long as I know 
where to lay my fingers on the 
Frenchman.” 

She plucked her hands free, 
and ran from him without 
another word, glad for once of 
the sanctuary of a husband's 
door. 


(To be concluded.) 
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OLD TIMES AND NEW ON THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND. 


READING Sir Thomas Hol- 
dich’s surveying reminiscences 
in his ‘Indian Borderland’ 
reminds me that I began my 
service in the long long ago 
on that fast-receding frontier. 
Those were the days of the 
“close border” system, when 
the N.W. boundary of our 
Indian empire extended west 
of the Indus no farther than 
the skirt of the wall of moun- 
tains known as the Suliman 
Range. That range and all 
beyond, right on to the ad- 
vancing outposts of Russia in 
Central Asia, was a_ terra 
incognita for all Englishmen. 
To put foot thereon, whether 
in pursuit of hill-robbers re- 
turning from a successful foray 
in British territory or of a 
wounded mdrkhor (mountain 
goat, literally “snake-eater”’), 
was to incur pains and penal- 
ties, which at that time not 
even the youngest subaltern 
in one of the Piffer regiments 
dared risk. As a consequence 
the Government had to depend 
for their map-knowledge of the 
countries on the farther side 
of the “close border” on the 
loose statements of unobservant 
natives. As for political in- 
formation, the local officers 
retailed such as_ percolated 
through the passes with Pow- 
indah caravans, or was sold 
by spies, a ‘fraternity — liars 
by nature and profession — 
whose inventive faculties were 
further sharpened by the prac- 
tice of paying according to the 


importance of the news com- 
municated. The local officers 
had to fill their political diaries, 
the spies their bellies, hence 
the modus vivendi adopted. In 
dull times those diaries re- 
sembled Reuter’s foreign tele- 
grams. What was asserted 
one day was contradicted on 
the next. When by accident 
the embellished truth was re- 
ported, the budding political, 
instead of stripping off the 
adornment, discredited the 
whole story, and sometimes 
had to pay dearly for his un- 
belief. The moral of the “ wolf, 
wolf,” repetition has often been 
illustrated on the Punjab 
border. It may be contended 
that as our sources of informa- 
tion about men and things in 
Central Asia were as good as 
those of Herodotus about Cen- 
tral Africa, our geographical 
and political knowledge should 
at least have been on a par 
with his. In point of fact it 
was not. He was a trained 
and leisured expert in picking 
men’s brains and sifting wild 
tales, whereas our frontier 
politicals were mostly young 
men of many occupations. 
That explains our inferiority. 

In the days to which I refer 
the Government was more in- 
terested in forcing progress on 
English patterns upon the inert 
peasantry cis-Indus than in 
solving the problems of trans- 
Indus administration. South 
of Peshawar, at the head- 
quarters of each frontier dis- 
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trict, was a strong garrison of 
the three arms, all Piffers—z.e., 
Indians of the Punjab Irregular 
Frontier Force (hence the name 
Piffers) officered by English- 
men—and each garrison was 
supplemented by a ragamuffin 
militia of horse and foot, who 
were located in outposts near 
the mouths of the chief passes 
leading into our territory. 

The Piffers, to the number of 
12,000, were under the orders of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. The infantry wore 
sober khaki, but the cavalry 
preferred brilliance. The play 
of fancy in some of their uni- 
forms was creditable to the 
decorative taste of their com- 
mandants. One gallant corps, 
whose first colonel had been a 
well-known hunting man, was 
commonly known as “ Jorrocks’ 
Horse.” To the onlooker the 
sight of its officers in pink and 
gold-lace racing over the jumps, 
headed by their commanding 
officer, was like the rush for 
place when Mr Jorrocks was 
leading the hunt. As the leave 
rules for the force were liberal, 
red-tape rarely obtrusive, offi- 
cers and men young, and op- 
portunities of active service 
frequent, there was plenty of 
interesting occupation and 
_ good - fellowship in the small 
English communities scattered 
up and down that wild border- 
land. There was, however, the 
one thing wanting which softens 
manners and sweetens life—the 
presence of English ladies. 
Their absence kept the Piffers 
“fierce” — possibly accounted 
for every one dining in mufti, 
dressed sometimes anyhow— 
and certainly encouraged “big 
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nights ” at mess, and even “ big 
breakfasts ” in the hot weather, 
followed by afternoon whist in- 
termitted with sleep. 

As for the civil administra- 
tion, it was rough but suitable. 
The district officer had a pretty 
free hand—if only he kept the 
tribes quiet and did not im- 
portune for money for any 
of the purposes on which it 
was lavishly spent cis - Indus, 
such as roads, bridges, jails. 
As a rule, unless ambitious, in 
which case he blistered rather 
than poulticed tribal disorders, 
he was quite content to be left 
alone,—a little king with no 
foreign policy. For wellnigh 
twenty years he was God and 
Government for the people; but 
early in the ’seventies, as cen- 


tralisation with its uniform 
methods grew stronger, his 


authority began to wane, until 
finally, a decade or so later, he 
subsided into a desk-tied slave 
under many masters. Then 
began the second phase in the 
history of trans-Indus adminis- 
tration—the era of law and 
progress. The one remarkable 
achievement of that period was 
the legal subjugation of the 
peasantry by the money-lenders, 
and the consequent disaffection 
of the people. The third phase, 
just inaugurated, is a partial 
return to the first. After pro- 
longed resistance, the Govern- 
ment of India have been con- 
strained to acknowledge that 
not only for the frontier, but for 
the interior of the Punjab as well, 


the forcing-house treatment of 


the peasantry has been a failure. 
The old patriarchal system has 
now been partially reintro- 
duced, despite the croakings of 
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money-lenders and lawyers. In 
addition, Peshawarand adjacent 
tracts have been detached from 
the Punjab and placed under 
an agent to the Governor- 
General, who will be guided, as 
in the early days of the British 
dominion, not by the rigid 
methods prevailing during the 
reign of law, but by “equity, 
justice, and good conscience.” 
Opinions differ as to the wisdom 
of this latter experiment in 
province - making. 

My own connection with the 
frontier dates from 1868, and, 
with intermissions for furlough, 
extended to 1886. I began thus 
as a petty despot, and ended as 
a slave of the pen on an office- 
stool, distracted by the impossi- 
bility of satisfying a multitude 
of masters. My posting to the 
frontier was due to an acci- 
dental misstatement in a news- 
paper. Soon after joining the 
Indian Civil Service, and passing 
my departmental examinations, 
I happened to win some races 
on my own ponies. The Lahore 
weekly of the time—there were 
no dailies then—referred to me 
as an accomplished rider, though 
in reality I was a novice, and 
handled a horse so badly that I 
should have been laughed at 
anywhere but in India. In fact, 
I was told so by a steward, 
whilst the glow of triumph was 
upon me as my victorious pony 
was being guided to the scales. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Why? you led all the way 
by several lengths, yet from 
Start to finish you rode with a 
loose rein and kept flogging 
and spurring your too-willing 
animal, who won in spite of 
you. At any good meeting 
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you would have been hooted off 
the course.” 

“Tam sorry,” I replied, crest- 
fallen. 

Afterwards I plucked up a 
little when I discovered that it 
was my severe critic’s pony 
which had come in a bad second. 
Under the circumstances it was 
natural, I suppose, for him to 
be candid, especially as he had 
lost money on the race. 

The undeserved praise from 
some ignorant newspaper - cor- 
respondent sent me trans-Indus, 
as the Lieutenant - Governor 
considered that a competition- 
youngster, who could ride, was 
just the sort of raw material to 
make a good frontier officer. 
In the following week I was 
transferred to Banni, a super- 
latively beautiful and unhealthy 
station seventy miles west of 
the Indus. From Jallundar to 
Rawalpindi I travelled by dak- 
gart—a sort of long box on 
wheels drawn by a pair of 
horses. On my journey my 
baggage, which had been elabor- 
ately roped on at the back of 
the gari, was cleverly cut loose 
and stolen, so I arrived at 
Rawalpindi in the lightest 
marching-order. Thence I was 
bumped along a rough track 
to Kohat on top of a mail- 
cart. From that cantonment 
to Banni, eighty roadless miles 
through mountains, I rode 
militia horses. As the ther- 
mometer stood over 100° — it 
was the middle of June—I 
drank water at every stage, a 
foolish proceeding which only 
increases thirst. At a place 
called Lachi a local chief gave 
me a drink out of an earthen- 
ware jar. I handed it back to 
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his servant, but the man’s 
master took it from him and 
dropped it on the stones, accom- 
panying the action with some 
unintelligible expletive. His 
retainers stood round and 
grinned approval. I felt they 
were taking advantage of my 
youth and ignorance to covertly 
insult me, so I asked for more 
water. The first performance 
was repeated. I then asked 
again and again for more, until 
a round dozen of jars lay 
smashed upon the ground. At 
last the comedy was played out, 
with the laugh on my side, I 
hope. I was a kafir, no doubt, 
the chieftain a devout Moslem ; 
but he should not have broken 
those jars in my presence at 
least, for, after all, though I was 
a boy I was also a hakim (ruler). 
When I next met that chieftain 
he was very friendly, and his 
manners were unexceptional. 
Arrived at my destination, I 
was in a new world. I took 
the sudden transition from sub- 
jection at school to authority 
over half a million of bigoted 
Moslems as if to rule Indians 
were an Englishman’s_ birth- 
right. But for the heat it was a 
pleasant, interesting sort of life 
even in the hot weather. For 
me work began at dawn with a 
ride out to make a local inspec- 
tion, usually to investigate some 
crime—for each magistrate was 
his own police officer, and in 
trials judge, prosecutor, and 
counsel for the defence as well. 
About 8 A.M. there was an early 
breakfast-ordinary in the public 
gardens. We all met there, and 
most of us began the meal with 
some effervescing draught from 
a well-known frontier recipe: 
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fruit-salt had not been invented 
then. It cleared the brain for 
the sedentary duties of the 
morning. I have no doubt we 
ate, drank, and smoked Manila 
cheroots more than was good 
for us—had too many “big 
nights,” in fact—and conse- 
quently we sometimes had 
“cobwebs,” so we blessed the 
little doctor who had com- 
pounded that mixture. After 
breakfast we separated, and did 
not meet again until late in the 
afternoon, when we all played 
rackets till dark, and then ad- 
journed to the swimming-bath. 
As the garrison was “un- 
married” — the Piffers had in 
1868 two “ married ” regiments, 
neither at Banni—the mess 
was a great institution. There 
were two messes—one cavalry 
and artillery combined, the 
other infantry—and each had a 
guest-night once a-week. These, 
with big breakfasts, followed by 
whist on the Friday holiday, 
helped to beguile the weariness 
of existence, until the Septem- 
ber nights became less warm, 
and the cry overhead of the 
returning crane told us that 
the cold season was at hand. 

When we dispersed after early 
breakfast, I had to sit in a small 
malodorous room amidst a 
sweating crowd until well into 
the afternoon. The justice dis- 
pensed was a little summary, 
but appeared to satisfy all con- 
cerned. Cesar’s capacity for 
doing three things at once was 
child’s play compared with that 
of a young civilian in Bannu in 
1868, who, to get through his 
daily duties, had to try six or 
seven cases simultaneously. 
The clerks sat cross-legged on 
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the floor round the room, each 
recording evidence as rapidly 
as his pen could travel, and the 
magistrate passed from one to 
another, hearing the statements 
read, asking questions, and dic- 
tating orders. We had no 
proper jail in Banni, on which 
account, and perhaps as a kind- 
ness to convicts, whipping was 
preferred as a punishment to 
imprisonment. The triangles 
stood just outside the court- 
house, and were in constant use. 
Bannichis seemed to regard a 
public whipping as no disgrace. 
The convict would slip out of 
his clothes, be tied up, receive 
his ten to thirty strokes, and 
then, being released, throw him- 
self down on his face. There- 
upon his friends would stand 
and stamp upon the afflicted 
part, thus deadening the pain 
and helping to restore circula- 
tion, whilst a kindly water- 
carrier, told off for the purpose, 
emptied a goatskin over the 
sufferer’s body. Revived and 
refreshed, the whipped man 
would then rise, a little dazed 
at first perhaps, but quite satis- 
fied, for his punishment was 
over. He would next slowly 
get into his smelling garments 
and start for home, surrounded 
by his friends. Whipping may 
appear brutal, but for brutes it 
1s not so, and certainly in Banna 
it was almost popular. It was 
sharp and painful, no doubt, but 
being quickly over, it brought 
the victim’s revenge all the 
nearer. Thirty strokes with a 
rattan, laid on with the swing 
of a good drive at golf, was the 
form of expiation for common 
felonies and even misdemean- 
ours most approved by the 
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famous John Nicholson when 
Deputy Commissioner of Bannt. 
Even in my time it was a daily 
occurrence for a Bannichi 
in court to suddenly appeal to 
an English magistrate to ex- 
amine his opponent’s back. 

“Sahib,” he would shout, 
“take off his clothes and look 
and you will see ‘ Nikalsén’s’ 
markson him. They will prove 
he is lying.” 

To help my guess at truth I 
used often to allow both sides, 
even in civil disputes, to vilify 
each other for a few moments, 
and whenever the argumentum 
baculinum was reached, I would 
gravely descend from the judg- 
ment-seat—a chair on a dais, 
the height giving protection 
against sudden assault — and 
examine the impugned seat of 
dishonour. Though it was 
eleven years since John Nichol- 
son had sat in my chair, his 
branding was indelible, the 
darker streaks on the dark 
skin showing where the cane 
had cut or bruised the flesh. 
The cane was an admirable 
censor morum for a vicious 
people such as the Bannuchis. 
It was no respecter. of persons, 
but fell on the just and unjust 
alike, on criminals within the 
law and outside thereof some- 
times. For instance, we had 
only one baker, and for weeks 
he persisted in impairing our 
digestions with sour bread. 
Warnings having no effect, his 
bakery was inspected. As all 
his flour was mouldy, he was 
haled before the district magis- 
trate, who had him promptly 
tied up. On his promising 
amendment, after the seventh 
or eighth blow, he was released. 
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The punishment, though illegal, 
worked a miraculous cure, for 
the bread was good ever after- 
wards. If I remember rightly 
some busybody reported the 
case to the recently constituted 
Chief Court of Lahore, and an 
explanation was called for. The 
district magistrate, a military 
man, replied naively that, as 
law was not his strong point, 
he might be mistaken, but he 
believed that the court had no 
jurisdiction, as he had whipped 
the baker “on the revenue side.” 
The matter was not pressed. 
The hot weather was our 
peaceful time, for the Waziri 
highlanders, many of whom 
had settlements in the district, 
and landless hordes of whom 
infested the valley in the cold 
months, were all away in the 
mountains the other side of the 
“close border,” which began 
only three miles from _ the 
station. As the nights got 
shorter and cooler the crime 
season would begin. When 
there was no moon horses were 
frequently cut out from stables ; 
and so unsafe were the roads 
between our bungalows and the 
two messes—all quite close to- 
gether—that every one of us 
used to walk to and from 
dinner with a loaded revolver 
in his hand and escorted by an 
armed orderly. We kept the 
centre of the road, as on either 
side there was an avenue of 
trees and a deep water-channel, 
which afforded cover for an 
assassin. There were sentries 
everywhere, and foot - patrols 
shuffled noiselessly about all 
night. Our precautions were 
not always sufficient. A friend 
(Captain S. Beckett) was missed 
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by a fanatic, who, though stalk- 
ing the Sahib, stuck his knife 
into the stomach of a Sikh 
soldier instead. In the absence 
of the district magistrate I tried 
the ghdzi, who said he thought 
his dagger might not get 
home through the Sahib’s thick 
clothes, so he made sure of the 
thinly-clad Sikh kdfir beside 
him. I hung the ghdzi on the 
Friday market-day, before a 
great concourse. He was evi- 
dently in a hurry to enter 
Paradise, because he reviled me 
for being late, and keeping him 
a few minutes longer in life 
than was required. 

On another occasion in my 
second hot-weather I was 
roused from sleep—we all slept 
outside our houses protected by 
circumambulant sentries — by 
a messenger informing me that 
the doctor-sahib had _ been 
stabbed. I went at once to 
his bungalow and_ recorded 
what he supposed to be his 
dying declaration. He had felt 
the blow and called out, but 
only saw what he described as 
“a shadow.” Though his liver 
had been penetrated he re- 
covered. The curious thing 
was that at the time his sentry 
was only a few yards from his 
bed. The assassin had hidden 
behind a bush and seized his 
opportunity as the sentry turned 
in his beat. After that some of 
us bore the heat and slept in- 
doors. 

Karly in my first cold-weather 
in Bannwt our station routine 
was disturbed by an unwel- 
come visitor—cholera—which 
scattered the troops to pre- 
viously selected camps. Whilst 
the district officer was visiting 
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them I was left to my own 
devices in the station. The 
disease soon got into the town, 
a walled and gated “city” like 
those of the Philistines captured 
by Joshua. Forthwith the good 
people, following the example 
set by their military protectors, 
forsook their homes and took 
refuge in the villages round 
about. These in turn became 
infected, and so many fresh 
centres for the spread of the 
pestilence. However, as cholera 
seldom continues more than 
three weeks, and its virulence 
decreases through diffusion, the 
disease, though now widespread, 
was less deadly than at first. 
When I discovered that one 
ward of the town had been 
evacuated, I began its puri- 
fication by having walls and 
floors scraped, replastered, and 
whitewashed. Meanwhile the 
citizens, finding no safety in 
the villages, began to return 
to their homes in the town. 
This did not suit my views, 
so I shut the city- gates and 
refused to allow any one to 
return until cleansing opera- 
tions had been completed. I 
knew what would happen: they 
would appeal unto Cesar, the 
district officer; but as he was 
thirty-five miles away, I had 
four clear days before my offi- 
cial superior could upset my 
arrangements. In due time 
they were upset, and in the 
order, which was in vernacular, 
I was slightingly called “the 
chota sahib”—the “little sahib” 
—my superior being “the big 
sahib.” I at once impounded 


the offensive document, and in- 
formed the district: officer why 
I had done so, 


He hurried 
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back. For a day the position 
was ludicrous—two lone Eng- 
lishmen in the same house not 
on speaking terms, whilst death 
was stalking about taking 
victims all round us. In the 
evening the disparaging edict 
was torn up and a compli- 
mentary substitute issued. We 
then dined together, dispelling 
depression and disagreement 
with champagne. 

Soon after the return of the 
troops my superior was called 
away, and I was left in sole 
charge of the district. The 
cholera epidemic had ceased as 
suddenly and mysteriously as 
it had set in, but another had 
come, murders. This outbreak 
appeared easily traceable to its 
source. In a general notifica- 
tion, published some time pre- 
viously, the Government had 
encouraged agriculturists to 
settle in new homesteads away 
from their overcrowded, insani- 
tary villages. In Banni no 
such locations had ever been 
permitted without an order in 
writing from the district officer. 
The people somehow discovered 
that the Government had sanc- 
tioned centrifugalism, and that 
their local God—the district 
officer—was the subordinate of 
the far-off Government. A few 
mud-built hamlets were first 
tentatively erected here and 
there, and, as they were allowed 
to stand, a number were soon 
built, each called after its 
founder. As the overlords in 
the old villages had certain 
customary rights over house- 
manure and the services of a 
menial class called Hindkais, 
they resented the loss of income 
and status to which they were 
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being subjected. In defence 
of their interests they hired 
assassins—a class which then 
abounded trans - Indus — and 
began the removal of their 
parvenu rivals, who in turn 
retaliated by similar methods. 

The valley was rapidly re- 
verting to the pandemonium it 
had been until John Nicholson’s 
stern rule made murder ex- 
pensive, when the Government, 
informed of the facts, wisely 
restored the old local rule. I 
then proceeded to inspect and 
demolish the new hamlets, and 
concomitantly the number of 
murders began to drop until 
normal figures were reached. 
Worked out into statistics, 
“normal” in Banni or Pesha- 
war would be something appal- 
ling. In India fluctuations in 
murders can never be satis- 
factorily explained. I have 


known seven or eight in the 


same neighbourhood follow an 
unfortunate acquittal by the 
Chief Court. Conversely, after 
a few hangings murders some- 
times cease for months. Usu- 
ally during and after a cholera 
visitation there is a curious 
lull in criminal offences, par- 
ticularly in murders. Fear 
makes saints of sinners, no 
doubt, but I think the true 
explanation is that women-folk 
take advantage of the pestilence 
—for at such a time most 
deaths after short illness are 
registered as cholera cases — 
and poison off obnoxious men, 
especially husbands. As yet 
it has not been practicable to 
restrict the sale of poisons, in 
Northern India at least, hence 
in every village druggist’s shop 
arsenic and other poisons are 
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sold as readily as harmless 
medicines. 

Our nearest hill neighbours 
were the Mohammadkhel Waz- 
iris. They held some fat villages 
in our territory, which in return 
for their accepting what was 
called “collective pass-respon- 
sibility ” were very lightly as- 
sessed. In addition, their head- 
men had received certain militia 
nominations, and pocketed the 
difference between the handsome 
pay allowed by the State and 
the pittance actually doled out 
to the needy nominees. The 
mounted militia were known as 
“Catch-’em-alive-ohs” because 
they never did catch a thief. 
The system, by attaching the 
leading men of a clan to the 
cause of order, worked well 
enough so long as obligations 
were not enforced. These were 
to prevent stolen property, 
usually cattle ‘or kidnapped 
Hindus, from being carried 
off up any pass for which 
responsibility had been ac- 
cepted, and in the event of 
failure to recover and return 
the plunder or pay compensa- 
tion. As a rule, no money 
passed, as the “fine” was 
realised by a pro tanto deduc- 
tion out of the militia allow- 
ances. On the present occasion 
there was an accumulation of 
outstandings against the Mo- 
hammadkhels, and they had 
been called upon to settle the 
account. They disputed some 
of the items, alleging that the 
freebooters—probably some of 
their own young bloods — had 
retreated by some other pass. 

“You admitted that the 
tracks went through your 
lands,” I objected, 
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“Well, we cannot pay. This 
‘tribal responsibility’ is intol- 
erable. We greybeards can- 
not control our loosewalas,” 

No reply was made. 

“See,” cried the chief spokes- 
man, thrusting his open hand 
near my face, “the fingers are 
of different lengths, so are we 
all different. Punish the bad, 
not the good.” 

The deputation then de- 
parted. They knew the con- 
ventions as to time and decently 
clean clothes, and having 
broken them had been received 
informally, and quickly shown 
the door. They ought to have 
come on a Friday morning, 
and their clothes should not 
have smelt evilly. I stood, 


racket-bat in hand, and made 
them stand also. 

A week or more went by, and 
spies reported that the Moham- 


madkhels were sending their 
families to the hills earlier than 
usual and plotting mischief. 
“Wolf” had been cried so 
often that the statements were 
not believed, though as a mat- 
ter of routine the outposts were 
warned. However, the spies 
were right for once, for early 
one morning a relief guard was 
ambushed and eleven sepoys 
shot down. The tribe was 
promptly “blockaded ”—.e., all 
belonging to it, including men, 
women, and children found in 
British territory, were seized 
and imprisoned ; all goods we 
could lay hands upon were also 
attached. They held out for 
fifteen months, and then sur- 
rendered en masse in miserable 
plight, the men coming in to 
the station bareheaded, their 
turbans tied round their necks, 
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symbolising readiness to be 
hung. Their ringleaders, six 
in number, were kept in the 
Lahore jail for more than a 
year, when, reduced to four 
by cholera, the survivors were 
released. 

The “blockade” cost the 
Government nothing, and was 
effective. A similar outrage 
nowadays would have been a 
nine days’ anxiety for the 
empire, and have led to costly 
warlike preparations, followed 
perhaps by a futile expedition. 
As it was, I doubt if the London 
press devoted a dozen lines to 
the outrage and its sequel. 

In 1870 communications be- 
tween Banni and Lahore were 
so slow that the Government 
knew nothing about the dis- 
turbance until measures for 
reducing the offending tribe to 
submission had been taken. 
The report describing the affair 
was first carried eighty - five 
miles by runners, then one 
hundred and fifty by mail-cart, 
and three large rivers had to be 
crossed by ferry- boats before 
the nearest railway station was 
reached. When asked to ex- 
plain the attack, all I could say 
was that it was intended as a 
protest against the enforcement 
of pass-responsibility. I sus- 
pect, however, the deputation’s 
wounded susceptibilities may 
have been the motive cause: 
they had wanted a lengthy 
palaver, ending with some con- 
cession and a present of sheep ; 
instead, the whole party had 
been quickly sent away. Pathan 
tribes, though touchy to reck- 
lessness when their own dignity 
is concerned, seem impervious 
to the idea that others too 
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have feelings. Thus in Kohat, 
shortly before the disturbance 
in Bannut, a Bizoti deputation 
defied the British Government, 
and kept the frontier there in 
a ferment for more than two 
years, because they chose to 
consider that the district officer 
had insulted them. They had 
been warned to bring no pro- 
claimed outlaws with them, but 
had disobeyed. The district 
officer—Major Cavagnari, killed 
ten years afterwards in Kabul 
—seeing an escaped convict 
sitting with the deputation, 
instead of arresting the man 
on the spot, merely had him 
removed and sent back across 
the border again. The tribal 
greybeards, who were seated 
in the conventional semicircle 
about Major Cavagnari, there- 
upon rose in dudgeon, stalked 
off to their hills, and declared 
war against the British empire. 

The frontier troubles in Kohat 
and Bannt awoke the Govern- 
ment to the necessity of improv- 
ing trans-Indus communications. 
At first it was thought tele- 
graphic extension would suffice, 
but all on the spot wanted 
roads. When, then, during the 
hot weather the Kurram and 
Gambila rivers, which flow on 
either side of Banni, oppor- 
tunely rose and remained in 
flood for more than a week, 
thus completely isolating an 
important station, it was de- 
cided that frontier cantonments 
must have not only a telegraph 
wire but roads and bridges as 
well. Soon after all our re- 
quirements received what is 
called “administrative sanc- 


tion,” but the want of budget 
deferred 


provision energetic 
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action until the long-continued 
policy of “stand  still”— 
“masterly inactivity,” as some 
called it—was superseded by 
the forward or “push-and- 
damn-expense”’ policy of Lord 
Lytton and the Cabinet, who 
sent him to India “to hold 
a pistol to the head of the 
Ameer,” and bully him into an 
alliance with us. With Lord 
Lytton came the ill-fated Colonel 
Colley as military adviser. He 
was at once sent on a tour of 
observation down the N.W. 
frontier. Instead of asking 
questions and collecting infor- 
mation, he gave forth instruc- 
tion and views with an assurance 
which perplexed senior officers 
but delighted young fire-eaters. 
On one occasion, discoursing on 
the conduct of frontier expedi- 
tions, he maintained that one 
regiment of Piffer infantry could 
move anywhere in the hills and 
overcome any tribal resistance 
that might be offered. 

“But what of supplies and 
the line of communications ?” 
asked his host, the late Colonel 
A. A. Munro, a canny Scot. 

“The troops could carry the 
first and do without the second,” 
was the off-hand answer. 

Colonel Munro shook his head 
dissentingly and turned the 
conversation. Though many of 
us, who met Colonel Colley, 
thought that if his responsible 
advice resembled his irrespon- 
sible talk, he would prove a 
dangerous adviser to our new 
Viceroy, there was one subject on 
which. we all agreed with him 
—he condemned the “close 
border ” system root and branch. 

‘You have all been asleep 
for more than thirty years on 
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this side of these ridiculous 
pillars,” he told us, “ whilst 
Russia has been map-making 
and sapping and mining right 
up to Kabul. To let off your 
superfluous energies you risk 
your necks polo-playing and 
pig-sticking ; how much better 
it would be to risk being shot 
at in doing the State a service, 
—in surveying these hills, for 
instance, and knowing what is 
behind them. Russia has a long 
start of us: we shall have to 
pay for our sloth and ignorance 
soon.” 

He was right, as history has 
since proved. In Colonel Hol- 
dich’s reminiscences he shows 
what millions we have lost in 
the last twenty years through 
our long neglect of map-know- 
ledge. Indeed, his book almost 
persuades the reader that the 
only solid gain from our wars, 
expeditions, and boundary de- 
marcations since 1878, has been 
the accurate mapping of the 
still unappropriated countries 
between India and Russia in 
Central Asia. But for that 
Chinese wall of a “close border,” 
maintained from the day we 
annexed the Punjab until the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, the 
complications of the Russo- 
Afghan Boundary Commission 
and our misunderstandings with 
the present Ameer, to say noth- 
ing of costly blunders on our 
immediate frontier, due to geo- 
graphical ignorance of country 
within a few miles of our own 
cantonments or outposts, would 
all have been avoided. 

Whilst Colonel Colley was 
teaching their trade to the 
veterans of many “little wars,” 
Lord Lytton was carrying out 
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his instructions. He threatened 
to put a bullet through the 
Ameer’s head, expecting him 
to throw up his hands; instead, 
he threw himself into the arms 
of Russia. Though the war 
which followed cost twenty-five 
millions sterling, it gave the 
newly appointed Piffer General, 
now Earl Roberts, his chance. 
Like Colonel Colley, he had 
come round the frontier on a 
rapid tour of inspection and 
observation. The contrast be- 
tween the two men was all in 
favour of the subsequently suc- 
cessful soldier. General Roberts 
sought information from all 
men, but reserved his own 
opinions ; Colonel Colley asked 
nothing of any man, and freely 
expressed his views. Further, 
General Roberts was full of 
kindly feeling for every one. I 
well remember when he came 
to Banni he borrowed a dog- 
cart and called round the sta- 
tion, not omitting the wife of a 
recently married subaltern. By 
that little act of civility he 
doubtless bound her husband 
to him for life. He did not 
hold his new command long, 
being called away to achieve 
fame in Afghanistan. 

When the war was over the 
linking-up of our frontier sta- 
tions with Rawalpindi, Multan, 
and Lahore was energetically 
taken in hand, and the purse- 
strings were opened to push 
forward strategic railways, 
make roads, and bridge our 
rivers with a liberality which 
fairly staggered frontier hu- 
manity. By the time that they 
were finished the former auto- 
crats of the border, the district 
officers, were reduced to me- 
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chanical dolls pulled by wires 
from Lahore or Simla. 
Probably the last strong act 
of authority initiated and car- 
ried out on his own respon- 
sibility by a frontier district 
officer occurred early in the 
Afghan war in Derah Ismail 
Khan, the district immediately 
south of Bannt. Just as in 
1899, so in 1878 we plunged 
into a serious campaign with- 
out adequate preparation. In 
1878 India had an army, but 
it was immobile from want of 
transport. In the emergency 
the Government appointed 
every district officer in the 
Punjab superintendent of an 
improvised pressgang for the 
collection of transport from 
the civil population. As im- 
pressment, though constantly 
practised by the Government, 
was illegal, the order to seize 
carriage was couched in the 
usual formula that civil officers 
were required “to use their in- 
fluence in assisting transport 
officers to procure the necessary 
pack-animals,” &c. In carry- 
ing out their instructions dis- 
trict officers seized animals and 
attendants wholesale in every 
village in the province. Ponies 
and mules were procured with- 
out difficulty, and the loafers 
in the bazaars were enlisted in 
large numbers as attendants, 
and were soon driiled into fair 
drivers. Their supervision was 
easy, as such pack-animals are 


stall-fed. With camels the 
case was different. Some 
80,000 camels and 20,000 


drivers had to be procured, 
and owners would neither 


hire out their animals - nor 
volunteer their own services. 
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Camels have large stomachs, 
require bulky food of a par- 
ticular description, and have 
to find it by browsing. In 
feeding they scatter and wan- 
der, and whether they starve, 
poison themselves, or eat and 
keepcondition, depends upon the 
care and knowledge of those 
who herd them. The sarwin, 
or camel-man, resembles the 
poet—he is born, not made. 
Unlike the muleteer, he can 
neither be improvised nor super- 
vised. Like his camel, he is a 
peculiar creature. No pecuni- 
ary offers would tempt men of 
the sarwdn class to enlist for 
service in Afghanistan. The 
stories of their neglect and 
sufferings in the former war 
(1838-42) were still traditions 
in every sarwdn family. In 
its dilemma the Government 
was constrained not only to 
permit the seizure of every fit 
he-camel in the country, but of 
thousands of sarwdns as well. 
As our own people and their 
beasts of burden were being 
impressed wholesale, it would 
have been invidious to wholly 
exempt foreign sarwdns, who 
voluntarily entered the Punjab 
for their own gain, from bear- 
ing some share of the common 
duty, if they wished to remain 
in British territory. 

The Dera Ismail Khan dis- 
trict had been for centuries a 
browsing and breeding ground 
for tens of thousands of camels 
belonging to Sulimankhel Pow- 
indahs, a hardy race of traders 
and carriers, who each cold 
weather fought their way down 
through the Gumal Pass from 
Afghan Khorassan to British 
territory. The district officer, 
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Colonel Macaulay, offered these 
immigrant Sulimankhels liberal 
terms if they would supply him 
with some thousands of camels 
and the necessary number of sar- 
wdns. When they refused, he 
pointed out to them their obliga- 
tion to serve or leave his district. 
They took no notice, but con- 
tinued their leisurely advance to- 
wards the Indus ferries. There- 
upon Colonel Macaulay called in 
their chiefs of clans—their con- 
stitution resembles that of the 
Scottish Highlanders in the time 
of their quasi - independence— 
and told them that on account of 
the Sarkar’s necessity they must 
either contribute their tithe or 
return whence they came. They 
shrugged their shoulders in de- 
rision, and replied that no man, 
not even the Ameer of Kabul, 
had ever coerced them, nor ever 
would. They then returned to 
their kirries (camps) and re- 
sumed their arrested movement. 
Colonel Macaulay was now in a 
difficult position. To yield would 
be to “eat dirt” before his own 
people, increase the insolence of 
the Sulimankhel rebels, and 
probably bring about a general 
strike against impressment. He 
stopped the march of the kirries 
near the ferries and began to 
collect his tithe. The chieftains 
of the different clans or camps 
were astounded, and began to 
consult together. Some yielded, 
more withdrew to the low hills 
near the border to await de- 
velopments and follow the lead 
of their champion clan, the 
Khankhel, respected but dis- 
liked by all the other members 
of their loose confederacy. It 
was a small clan and boastful, 
for it had never been beaten in 
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inter-tribal wars, and the Mah- 
suds, who levied toll on all 
Powindah caravans in the 
Gumal Pass, had never extorted 
payment from it. The Khan- 
khels, perhaps a hundred men, 
with women and children be- 
sides, withdrew deliberately to- 
wards our border, but halted 
well within it in an excellent 
grazing centre, and dared the 
Sahib to come and take his 
tithe. He at once accepted the 
challenge, hurried out with a 
handful of Sikh sepoys and 
some cavalry, halted a mile 
from the defiant kirrie, and sent 
word that if they did not 
withdraw across the border or 
surrender their quota of camels 
he would use force. Two hours 
were allowed for compliance. 
The Khankhels at once sent 
their families under cover into 
@ ravine and began to throw 
up some slight intrenchments 
round their own position. When 
the time of grace had expired 
the sepoys advanced, extended, 
and opened fire. From the 
breastworks the matchlocks 
spluttered noisily but harm- 
lessly for some minutes, then 
sound and smoke began to dim- 
inish until there was silence and 
stillness. The kirrie as a fight- 
ing unit had ceased to exist. 
Their casualties were, I think, 
eighty-three. It was a butchery, 
no doubt, but it averted a gen- 
eral rising, and changed defi- 
ance into submission. Had 
the crisis, overcome by Colonel 
Macaulay on his own responsi- 
bility in 1878, occurred twenty 
years later, we may be certain 
there would have been discus- 
sion, vacillation, and concession, 
followed probably by an out- 
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break which would have neces- 
sitated an expedition. 

As I wish to emphasise the 
lesson of the executive weak- 
ness caused by an excessive 
division of authority, I shall 
now bridge over the gap of 
twenty years and contrast, by 
illustration, Colonel Macaulay’s 
action in 1878 with that of 
the. system of the present 
day—graduated centralisation. 
During that period frontier 
district officers and commis- 
sioners had been reduced to 
the same level of personal im- 
potence as that in which their 
cis-Indus brethren existed. A 
sense of irresponsibility lightens 
a man’s burden in critical 
times. If things go wrong he 
knows that he is not answer- 
able—nor any one else. 

Before touching on the events 
of 1897-98 on the Peshawar 
frontier, I must remind the 
reader that in November 1893 
the Ameer was induced to sign 
“the Durand agreement” for a 
bribe of £40,000 a-year—in 
other words, his annual subsidy 
was raised from £80,000 to 
£120,000. That signature was 
a diplomatic satisfaction for 
the outgoing Viceroy, Lord 
Lansdowne, but a source of 
prolonged troubles and humilia- 
tions for his successor, Lord 
Elgin. In the former case only 
one man had to be bought, in 
the latter more than 100,000 
independent tribesmen had to 
be induced to allow us to send 
troops through their mountains, 
to erect boundary pillars along 
their hinterlands as a visible 
sign of their detachment from 
Kabul and inclusion with 
British India. They knew 
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nothing about the distinction 
between “a sphere of exclusive 
influence” and “annexation.” 
An agitation began amongst 
the tribesmen to resist absorp- 
tion by the encroaching infidels. 
It was probably fomented by 
the Ameer, but certainly so by 
the Moolahs. The first blow 
for freedom was struck by the 
Mahsuds, the next—a treacher- 
ous outrage it was—in the 
Tochi valley near Banni. Then 
followed in rapid succession the 
rush of the Swatis and cognate 
clans against our new post on 
the Malakaud Pass overlooking 
the Swat valley. Not to be 
behind hand, the Mohmands 
now became actively hostile. 
In the arrangement with the 
Ameer we had divided them 
between India and Afghanistan. 
The Ameer resented our action, 
believing we had duped him. 
The Mohmands were equally 
annoyed. They now showed 
their teeth by impudently 
pulling the Sarkar’s beard. 
Several thousands of them 
seized and held for a few hours 
a post of ours only a few miles 
from the Peshawar cantonment. 
For weeks after that insult we 
made no movement. We col- 
lected troops, it is true, but did 
not use them. Whilst the local 
civil and military officers were 
conferring and referring, and 
the Simla authorities were 
calling for further reports and 
suggestions, the Moolahs were 
preaching a holy war of in- 
dependence. The Orakzais and 


Afridis began to grow restless. 
They possessed between them 
three or four thousand breech- 
loaders, and began to talk of 
Still we made 


using them. 























no move—we did not even 
strengthen the small garrisons 
holding our block-houses in the 
Khyber Pass. 

“The Sarkar has filled Pesh- 
awar with white troops, and 
we know they can fight; why, 
then, does the Sarkar not use 
them?” Afridis inquired of 
each other. 

“Because the Sarkar is 
afraid, for Allah is with you, 
and the weather is hot,” was 
the confident pronouncement 
of the Moolahs. 

The local politicals now re- 
ported to Simla that our own 
Khyber Rifles were getting 
shaky: they should be with- 
drawn or supported. Simla 
demurred, holding that under 
the terms of their enlistment 
they were rather levies under 
the control of their own chiefs 
than militia or quasi -sepoys 
under the British Government. 
Whilst the legal point was 
under discussion, difficulties 
about transport and water- 
supply were raised, and alto- 
gether there was much “ great 
argument about it and about.” 
Lord Elgin and his Council 
were seeking inspiration from 
the local officers, and they in 
turn sought it from Simla. In 
a multitude of counsellors there 
may be wisdom—there is cer- 
tainly no action. Whatever 
the advice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab may 
have been, it carried no weight. 
Probably, regarding the ques- 
tion as one of imperial interest, 
and remembering past slights, 
he acted rather as a post-office 
than, as his position entitled 
him to act, as a strong expert 
with a decided opinion. Lord 
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Elgin had plenty of advisers ; 
but as responsibility was di- 
vided amongst the officers on 
the spot, the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral holding the Punjab com- 
mand, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the members of 
the Executive Council of the 
Government of India, and there 
was not one resolute clear- 
headed man amongst them all, 
each waited on the others, and 
nothing was done _ beyond 
strongly garrisoning Jamrud 
at the Peshawar end of the 
Khyber, and causing our sol- 
diers to trail their coats about 
the mouth of the pass. See- 
ing our paralysis, the stalwarts 
amongst the wavering clans 
rose, attacked and captured 
our posts in the pass one after 
the other—one, Fort Maude, 
within sight of our soldiers— 
and so committed their tribes. 
This is how Colonel Holdich 
in his ‘Indian Borderland’ de- 
scribes our inaction during the 
final phase :— 


“The Khaibar Rifles did all that 
could be expected of them. They 
fought splendidly (one old subahdar 
covering himself with glory) till they 
could fight no longer ; and then they 
effected a retreat in good order to 
Peshawar. But, alas! whilst the 
Afridi fought for us, we failed to 
fight for ourselves ; 9500 troops about 
the Peshawar frontier looked on, 
whilst 500 Afridis maintained British 
honour in the Khaibar. Over that 
little episode of the withdrawal of 
the British officer, who should have 
headed the Khaibar defence, and the 
abandonment of the pass to its fate, 
it is best to drawa veil. There can 
be no excuse for it.” 


On the fall of the posts the 
majority of their defenders es- 
caped to Jamrud, and as they 
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entered it taunted our men as 
cowards for having deserted 
them. When all was over 
Simla wired orders to Pesha- 
war that the Khyber should 
be at once retaken and held; 
but it was now too late, as all 
the clans were up, and the 
enterprise would have required 
a force of 20,000 men. Two 
months later Tirah was in- 
vaded. Our troops, of whom 
too large a proportion were 
British, were handicapped 
against climbing by barrack- 
life in the sweltering plains. 
Colonel MHoldich says their 
mobility was like that of 
Southdowns, whereas the Afri- 
dis were as agile as wild goats. 
No wonder, then, as he puts it, 
that the Afridis “simply played 
around the British force, and 
with the facilities that they 
possessed of attaining safe 
cover when too hard pressed, 
the hunting of them with an 
army of two divisions was not 
unlike hunting rabbits with a 
pack of foxhounds.” 

After prolonged guerilla fight- 
ing theunsatisfactory campaign, 
with its dubious issue, came to 
anend. Officially it was suc- 
cessful, and the diplomacy 
leading up to it “correct”: in 
reality it had only been a 
triumph of endurance for the 
troops. As always, “the men 
were splendid” though unfit, 
because untrained to guerilla 
fighting on bad ground. 

During the first quarter of 
1898 terms were arranged 
with the Afridis, and the 
troops collected in Peshawar 
and Kohat were dispersed 
to their 


throughout India 
several cantonments. 
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The contrast between Colonel 
Macaulay’sstrong actionin 1878 
and the proceedings of the mul- 
titude of counsellors in 1897-98 
demonstrates that the excessive 
diffusion of authority which 
roundabout centralisation ne- 
cessitates, paralyses action in 
a time of public danger, and, 
when shame and disaster result 
as a consequence, constrains 
a Government, composed of 
otherwise honourable men, to 
resort to unworthy devices 
in order to hoodwink the 
public and suppress the truth. 
In the Blue-Book just issued 
(East India, N.W. Frontier, 
1901) Lord George Hamilton, 
in a despatch of 1898 deal- 
ing with the causes of the 
risings in the previous year, 
writes to the Viceroy, “I en- 
tirely agree with your Excel- 
lency in Council in regarding 
fanaticism as the principal 
motive for an outbreak, which 
has been unprecedented alike 
in the suddenness with which 


it broke out at each point, in 


the large extent of country 
affected, and in the simultane- 
ous action of distinct tribes or 
sections of tribes.” Colonel 
Holdich, safe in his retire- 
ment, after describing the 
Tirah troubles bluntly con- 
cludes, “It is perhaps one of 
the most useful lessons that 
we learnt from this boundary 
war—the lesson of respect for 
the people who fought well 
for their independence.” 

The pitiful indecision of Lord 
Elgin’s government in 1897 is 
perhaps the strongest excuse 
for the new departure just 
taken by Lords Curzon and 
George Hamilton, who have de- 
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tached Peshawar and surround- 
ing trans-Indus districts from 
the Punjab, and made of them 
a new province under the charge 
of an agent directly responsible 
to the Viceroy. The clear gain 
from this change is that, what- 
ever may happen, the credit or 
blame of the happening will be 
the Viceroy’s and his agent’s 
alone. Provided that future 
Viceroys be men like Lord Cur- 
zon, young, active, discrimin- 
ating, and conversant with 
frontier and Afghan politics 
and the forces which sway the 
minds of Pathans, no serious 
evil should result from this 
experiment in province-making. 
The proviso is a large one, and 
cannot always be observed, for 
in the future, as in the past, 
there are certain to be Viceroys 
who do not fulfil the conditions 
essential to the successful work- 
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ing of the new order of things. 
When some day a weakling 
Viceroy is drawn into adven- 
tures by a strong ambitious 
agent, there will be lively times 
for soldiers and hard times for 
taxpayers. In the new arrange- 
ment there is one clear loss, 
which perhaps more than coun- 
terbalances the gain from 
concentration of authority. 
Hitherto in the persons of suc- 
cessive lieutenant-governors of 
the Punjab the Viceroy of the 
day has usually possessed at 
his right hand an experienced 
and disinterested expert as ad- 
viser in matters affecting the 
peace of the Punjab borderland. 
The ruler of that province has 
now been deprived of his con- 
stitutional right of being con- 
sulted in what Lord Curzon 
calls “problems of foreign 
policy.” 
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SOME years ago it occurred 
to me that a nasal survey of 
the inmates of several large 
London workhouses' might 
prove of interest. Here cir- 
cumstances have grouped a 
large number of persons who, 
unhappily, have one common 
trait —inability to hold their 
own in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The result, on the 
whole, was not specially enlight- 
ening, since no exact statis- 
tics as to the proportion of 
each variety of nose among 
outsiders were available for 
purposes of comparison. Two 
facts, however, became appar- 
ent after a large number of 
decrepit paupers had been ex- 
amined, First, that every well- 
known type of nose — “mili- 
tary,” “artistic,” “cogitative,” 
and “commercial” — finds its 
way into the workhouse; and, 
second, that “plebeian” and 
“ puerile ” noses — especially 
those with small, immobile, and 
inefficient nostrils — were un- 
doubtedly more abundant than 
among the outside population. 

Shortly afterwards, through 
the kindness of a parliamentary 
friend, I was able to continue 
my collective study of noses in 
*“ Another Place,” where were 
assembled some representatives 
of the opposite social extreme, 
and where, as it fortunately 
happened, some critical stage 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill had gathered a fairly full 
House. <A general survey of 


the faces of those present soon 
revealed the fact that there is 
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almost the same nasal catho- 
licity in the Gilded Chamber 
as in the average workhouse. 
Indeed, as far as the various 
types of noses are concerned, no 
one can truthfully accuse the 
Lords of being an unrepresent- 
ative body. 

Naturally enough, however, 
the aquiline, patrician type was 
well to the fore; although I 
have doubts as to whether it 
would have secured a majority 
had the tellers counted noses 
with a single eye to physiog- 
nomical research. 

Now a brief account of the 
natural history of the two di- 
verse types of nose prevalent 
at the ends of the social scale 
appears to promise a fairly in- 
forming glimpse of certain dis- 
tinct ways in which minds and 
noses are coupled together. 

Although we shall, I think, 
find ourselves on more solid 
and profitable ground when 
discussing the prosaic psychol- 
ogy of the lower order of noses, 
it will be both seemly and con- 
venient to deal first with those 
of high degree. 

The patrician nose, with its 
high bridge, refined, drooping 
tip, and clearly cut nostrils, is 
essentially a mark of caste. 
Although in its advanced stage 
of development signs of culture 
are obvious, rendering it to 
some extent a mark of breed- 
ing as well as of breed, its 
main features are without 
doubt hereditary. 

For the present it will be 
best to ignore such finishing 
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touches as it receives during 
the lifetime of its possessor, 
and to devote ourselves to the 
causes responsible for those 
main characteristics which are 
passed on from generation to 
generation. 

A discussion of the evolution 
of this particular type of nose 
should prove of interest to 
every one, whether they pos- 
sess it or not, because the same 
line of argument by which I 
shall seek to justify its exist- 
ence should explain why man 
has a nose at all. 

Yet in endeavouring to show 
how the patrician nose origin- 
ated, and why it is to some 
extent the mark of racial supe- 
riority, I fear I shall somewhat 
tax the attention, and possibly 
the credulity, of my readers ; 
for in the space permitted by 
a magazine essay it will only 
be possible to present the argu- 
ment in a somewhat crude and 
desiccated form. In order to 
discuss the matter adequately, 
and to adduce concrete evidence 
sufficient to illustrate and sus- 
tain the various speculations 
here set forth, one would need 
the elbow-room of a monograph. 

Now if one undertakes to 
account for a nose—or for any 
detail of animal structure — 
upon evolutionary grounds, it 
is necessary to show that the 
part in question has been of 
undoubted value in the struggle 
for existence; so that those 
possessing it in the past have 
had a better chance of survival, 
or of increase, than those who 
did not possess it. 

Putting aside for a moment 
the question as to the possible 
advantages of a nose with a 
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high bridge over one with a 
comparatively low bridge, let 
us consider how a fairly de- 
veloped human nose is a more 
advantageous possession to 
members of the genus Homo 
than a mere animal snout. 

It is no better for smelling, 
for in this respect man (happily 
for his intelligence), instead of 
being one of the higher animals, 
is one of the very lowest. 
Neither is a bone-and-gristle 
penthouse over the openings of 
the nostrils of any great advan- 
tage in breathing ; for we find 
that this function is perfectly 
carried on by many creatures 
without the aid of any pro- 
jection in front of the face. 
Although the nose is often, 
and rightly, spoken of as a 
natural respirator for purifying 
and warming the air before it 
reaches the lungs, one finds 
that the essential part of the 
apparatus for obtaining this 
end is deeply seated, and would 
be quite as efficient if man 
had no more nose than a 
chimpanzee. 

The view that the existence 
and the shape of the human 
nose can be justified on esthetic 
grounds, although, I believe, 
in the main erroneous, is not so 
readily disposed of. Neverthe- 
less we may safely say that 
Nature is in the main utilitar- 
ian, and has a very shrewd and 
frugal eye to the main chance, 
even when gratifying the sense 
of beauty. In several instances 
where we are able to trace 
what seem to be purely orna- 
mental developments — mainly 
the result of sexual selection— 
to their primitive basis, that 
basis is found to have been one 
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of practical value in the struggle 
for life. Probably most such 
peculiarities were first admired 
because of their utility, and at 
a later stage (after admiration 
had become a habit), for their 
own sake; just as money is 
loved by a miser for what it 
can do before it is loved for 
itself. 

While admitting that the 
human nose, even if not always 
intrinsically beautiful, is a nec- 
essary adjunct to the ideal 
human countenance (what 
would the handsomest among 
us be without it ?), let us see 
what can be said for its face 
value as a factor in determin- 
ing the survival of the fittest. 

I believe the key to the 
whole problem may be found 
in the statement that a fairly 
developed nose is absolutely 
necessary in the production of 
the distinctive human voice. 

To quote the words of Sir 
Charles Bell (who, however, 
drew no historical inferences 
from the facts before him), 
“the prominence of the nose, 
and of the lower parts of the 
forehead, and the development 
of the cavities in the centre of 
the face, are all concerned in 
the voIcE. This is ascertained 
by the manliness of the voice 
coming with the full develop- 
ment of these parts.” 

Hence the nose can legiti- 
mately claim no small share of 
the credit derived from any ad- 
vantage which man gains from 
his unique vocal gifts. 

It is easy to bring forward 
othes examples of a special 
development of parts of the 
breathing apparatus in order to 
increase the range or resonance 
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of the voice. Many creatures 
have air-chambers in the neck, 
and around the jaws, which 
communicate with the larynx, 
and which enable them to utter 
their specific cries. Perhaps the 
most remarkable case of the 
kind is that of the howler mon- 
keys of South America, in whose 
social economy terrific yells and 
roarings evidently play some 
very important part. These 
beasts have the hyoid bone, 
which in ourselves and most 
mammals is a mere slender, 
osseous bow situated between 
the root of the tongue and the 
larynx, developed into a hollow 
sounding box larger than an 
egg, and bearing a curious re- 
semblance to certain sea-shells. 
Perhaps a closer analogy to the 
human nose may be found in the 
large, chambered beaks of cer- 
tain birds possessing very loud 
and penetrating voices, such 
as hornbills, toucans, macaws, 
cockatoos, and parrots. Here, 
as in ourselves, the enlarged 
hollow parts above the mouth 
greatly enhance the _ vocal 
powers; and it is significant 
that certain of these birds 
seem to be the only non-human 
creatures which are able closely 
to imitate human speech. 

It is easy for any one to con- 
vince himself by experiment as 
to the vital part played by the 
nose in vocal expression. Let 
him, while reciting some mov- 
ing passage from his favourite 
orator or poet, suddenly stop 
both nostrils. The most telling 
or splendid appeal to the emo- 
tions is thus instantly degraded 
to a series of ridiculous animal 
noises, as different from the 
ordinary sounds of the human 
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voice as the squeaks and groans 
from an ungreased cart-wheel 
are different from the notes of 
a Cremona violin. 

Now what is the part which 
has been played by the voice in 
the story of human progress ? 
Here again one must attempt 
to discuss in a few paragraphs 
a question which would require 
a whole volume for a full and 
fitting answer. 

We must remember that 
throughout the vast, unrecorded 
ages during which the human 
race was slowly rising to its 
present state of physical and 
social development, writing was 
unknown; and, apart from 
brute force, the voice was almost 
the sole means which man had 
for influencing the minds of his 
fellows. Nowadays among intel- 
ligent and gregarious savages, 
such as the North American 
Indians, the Maories, the vo- 
ciferous Papuans, and most of 
the Bantu peoples in Africa, 
oratory is of no little importance 
to the would-be leader of a 
tribe. In times of peace it tells 
for much more in giving pre- 
cedence and power than mere 
strength or courage; and we 
find that several races of sav- 
ages haveindependently adopted 
a custom of having a peace 
chief—who is usually supreme, 
and almost always an accom- 
plished orator—and a war chief, 
who merely leads in battle. A 
little thought will show that 
many civilised nations are still 
ruled upon the same general 
plan; and the inherent parlia- 
mentary bias which exists 
among ourselves and most of 
our Aryan kinsmen seems to 
show that, in prehistoric as in 
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historic times, the possessor of 
a “silver tongue” shared with 
the warrior the powers and 
privileges of chieftainship. 
Judging from what we often 
find among modern peoples— 
both savage and civilised—the 
members of the permanent rul- 
ing caste in ancient times would, 
as a rule, be able to hold their 
own both in council and in war 
(such a duplex faculty being 
possibly due in the first place 
to intermarriages between the 
warrior caste and the orator 
caste), and this state of affairs 
was extremely common among 
the leading Greeks and Romans 
—to whose noses, by the way, 
it is needless to do more than 
allude. Among all warlike 
nations whose internal affairs 
are conducted by talk-meetings, 
we find that the aristocrats, as 
a rule, can both fight and make 
speeches better than the bulk 
of the common people. 

What kind of oratory is it 
that appeals to the uncultured 
man, and especially to the ex- 
citable savage? Not the chilly 
style of a modern parliamentary 
debater, but the commanding 
and fervent oratory which 
forcibly seizes the attention and 
appeals directly to the heart. 
Now it is a truism that the 
emotions respond more readily 
to tone than to mere words. 
Often an ill-constructed and 
illogical speech, uttered in ex- 
pressive and dramatic tones, 
will sway even a modern hyper- 
critical audience more com- 
pletely than the most masterly 
arguments delivered in dull, 
mechanical accents. In this 


class of oratory every inflection 
of the human voice is called 
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into play ; and any grave vocal 
shortcoming, especially such as 
may result from a broken nose, 
or a severe cold, is absolutely 
fatal. With savages who live 
only in the present, a speech 
which “goes straight home” 
has the same effect as a gale 
upon flying leaves; and a man 
who can thus sway an audience 
at will, becomes, as a matter of 
course, a chief and a master 
over his fellows. 

Now it is a noteworthy fact 
that all savage nations—such 
as those above specified—where 
oratory is a power, have large 
and fairly well-formed noses. 
Although the Bantus appear to 
be somewhat of an exception 
when compared with white 
men, we find that their noses 
are much better developed than 
those of the majority of blacks, 
while almost without exception 
the members of the ruling 
families among the Bantu 
tribes of South Africa have 
noses both larger and _ better 
shaped than the average Kafir. 
On the contrary, the Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and other kindred 
races, whose speech is imperfect, 
and largely consists of clicks, 
have small, fiat noses with an 
extremely low bridge. 

These facts are of import- 
ance, because there seems a 
general tendency to regard the 
patrician nose among ourselves 
as a mark of Norman descent. 
This is equivalent to regarding 
it as purely racial, and as repre- 
sentative of a prominent trait 
in one of the many tribal units 
of which the modern British 
race iscompounded. Although 
there may be some truth in this 
view—for many marked per- 
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sonal peculiarities, such as very 
red hair, seem to be survivals of 
ancient tribal characteristics— 
it does not help us towards the 
origin of large noses in the first 
place; nor does it explain their 
prevalence among the chiefs of 
such widely separated families 
as the Aryan, American, New 
Zealand, Bantu, and Papuan. 

It must be understood that 
the present argument as to the 
social value of a well-developed 
nose only applies to our own 
section of the human race, and 
to peoples among which may 
be traced certain kindred poli- 
tical habits. Among those un- 
parliamentary nations who 
have no traditions of talk- 
government —or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, 
who have not been accustomed 
to choose their leaders by pub- 
lic-speaking competitions—such 
as the Chinese, Eskimos, Malays, 
and many scattered, low-class 
savages, nasal standards and 
ideals seem to be quite different 
from our own; and a patrician 
nose is both uncommon and un- 
regarded as a mark of superior 
breeding. 

The voices of these people 
lack those manly, flexible, com- 
manding tones requisite for 
effective public speaking ; and, 
as a rule, they sound to Euro- 
pean ears curiously flat, trivial, 
and undignified. Although often 
distinctly pleasing in ordinary 
talk, they are as unfitted for 
the majestic and soul-stirring 
utterances of a Demosthenes, 
a Chatham, or a Clay, as a 
banjo is for rendering some 
sublime piece of music. 

A series of careful measure- 
ments which the writer has 
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made of the skulls in the 
British Museum revealed the 
interesting fact that, among 
these small-nosed and flat-faced 
nations, the hollow sounding 
chamber in the upper jawbone, 
known as the antrum of High- 
more (which, as Sir C. Bell 
first pointed out, evidently has 
something to do with the 
quality of the voice), is dis- 
tinctly more capacious than 
among the larger nosed Cau- 
casians, Maories, Papuans, and 
aboriginal Americans. A sur- 
vey of the magnificent ethno- 
logical collection in the Hun- 
terian Museum (although as 
yet incomplete) tends to show 
that these conditions—z.e., the 
size of the antrum and of the 
nose—are mutually compensa- 
tory; and therefore that the 
probable use of the enlarged 
cavity in the prominent upper 
jawbone among the Malays, 
Chinese, Eskimos, and kindred 
flat-faced peoples, is to give 
that needful resonance to the 
voice which is denied by their 
small noses. If this interpre- 
tation of the undoubted vocal 
difference between flat - faced 
and hatchet -faced peoples be 
correct, one may say broadly 
that for oratorical, as distinct 
from conversational, purposes, 
a nose-voice is better than a 
cheekbone-voice. 

Now what is the significance 
of the above facts and infer- 
ences from the standpoint of 
the rigid evolutionist? How 
can the possession of that 
prominent type of nose which 
ensures volume, timbre, and 
other commanding qualities to 
the human voice, give a better 
chance of survival, and of racial 
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increase (in an environment 
where public oratory is a fac- 
tor), than is enjoyed by those 
who have it not? 

We must, I think, again go 
back to those primeval times 
when man was, so to speak, 
still in process of manufacture, 
if we would answer this ques- 
tion ; and we may gain a fairly 
accurate idea as to the condi- 
tions of life among our primi- 
tive ancestors by studying the 
main conditions of life among 
modern savages who live chiefly 
by hunting, as did all the men 
of the earlier stone ages. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently 
borne in mind that evolution 
is a double process, and works 
upon the principle that “to 
him that hath shall be given,” 
quite as much as on the prin- 
ciple that “from him that hath 
not” everything, life inciuded, 
shall be taken away. In addi- 
tion to the continual elimina- 
tion of the hindmost in life’s 
race, the progress of those who 
have gained the lead is often 
aided in a marked and cumu- 
lative manner. 

Supposing our primeval par- 
liamentarian should, by the 
possession, inter alia, of an 
expressive and commanding 
voice—and its concomitant 
well-developed nose — win his 
way to the chieftainship, what 
follows? 

In the first place, it is found 
that among all primitive peoples 
—and among some not so primi- 
tive—the official functions of a 
pater patric are interpreted in 
a most literal and liberal man- 
ner. Even your exemplary 
savage potentate mates early 
and often, and generally man- 
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ages to secure both the better 
favoured women of his own 
tribe and the pick of the female 
captives; while, as a rule, a 
royal progress would be ren- 
dered memorable by the same 
class of phenomena which, in 
due time, marked the wander- 
ings of Anthony the Trumpeter 
in Knickerbocker’s immortal 
History. Vociferous replicas 
of his rostrate countenance 
would thus become plentiful 
throughout the land; and as 
soon as a princely caste arose 
—such as we find among all 
more settled peoples — this 
manifolding process would aug- 
ment in something like geo- 
metrical progression. 

While our ancestors were 
still mere wandering savages, 
living precariously by the chase, 
another potent influence, tend- 
ing in the same direction, would 
continually make itself felt at 
the other end of the scale. All 
such peoples without exception 
(and this, I think, is a point of 
immense importance in all dis- 
cussions on the development 
of the human race in the past) 
are subject to often-recurring 
famines, during which some 
are starved to death, while 
others are permanently stunted 
or injured by privation. 

Now in such circumstances 
it is obvious that the rich 
would fare better than the 
poor, and the strong better 
than the weak. Hence the 
thinning-out process would be 
much more drastic among com- 
mon and undistinguished mem- 
bers of the tribe than among 
the ruling caste; and hence, 
also, the features which dis- 
tinguished the upper classes— 
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including the sounding-board 
nose which raised them in the 
political and social scale—would 
more and more preponderate. 

So far we have only got 
the essentials of our high-bred 
nose in a somewhat rough- 
hewn state; but it will not 
be difficult briefly to point 
out certain refining influences 
which have shaped its end in 
an environment of prosperity 
and civilisation. These are 
partly hereditary and external, 
and partly personal; and the 
discussion of the latter will 
ease our descent from the 
somewhat risky and _ broken 
path which we are pursuing 
among high-caste noses, to 
safer, if more prosaic, ground 
among those of low degree. 

Now for some reason, which 
we need not discuss (but which 
is doubtless complementary to 
the naso-oratorical doctrine al- 
ready expounded), it is univer- 
sally agreed that the ideal 
feminine nose must be of 
strictly moderate dimensions. 
Hence our aboriginal pater 
patrie, who was able to ma- 
terialise his ideals in this direc- 
tion more freely and fully than 
the primeval commoner, would, 
by so doing, ensure for poster- 
ity some mitigation of his own 
nasal exuberance. If you were 
to mate a Wellington, or even 
a Cyrano de Bergerac, with 
one of the baby-faced shop- 
window beauties of to-day, 
you could hardly expect to see 
noses of startling eminence in 
the next generation. 

The moulding influences al- 
ready alluded to which render 
the patrician nose to some 
extent a product of culture, 
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seem mainly traceable to a 
close association which exists 
between certain muscles at- 
tached to the more flexible 
parts of the nose and those 
in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. As was pointed out in 
a previous article on Facial 
Expression,| nowhere is the 
lasting mark of dominant 
mental habits more plainly 
seen than in the muscles 
about the mouth. They are 
continually in action when we 
exercise the will,—either in 
self-control or in attempts to 
control other men or things,— 
and every time they come 
into play they give a chasten- 
ing tug at our noses. 

Any one can prove this by 
direct experiment: for it is 
only needful to tighten the 
lips firmly in order to render 
a somewhat celestial nose 
straight, or a straight nose 
slightly aquiline. 

When this action of the 
mouth-muscles is habitual, as 
is the case with those well-bred 
folk who habitually conceal or 
control their emotions, or with 
those in authority, or who are 
naturally of a masterful temper, 
such changes in the shape of the 
nose tend to become permanent. 
Do we not frequently, on meet- 
ing an acquaintance after a long 
interval, observe that the tip 
of his nose has got somewhat 
lower? This is always obvious 
in extreme old age, especially 
when, owing to the loss of the 
teeth, the direction of the pull 
of the lip-muscles is altered. 

Finally, it may be said that, 
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for the maintenance of a patri- 
cian nose at its best, a well- 
balanced mind is almost as 
necessary as carefulness in out- 
ward behaviour. As I tried to 
explain in another paper, pub- 
lished in this Magazine in May 
1895,? its chastity of tint and 
outline is endangered, not only 
by high living and low think- 
ing, but also by the habitual 
and unrestrained indulgence 
of emotions generally deemed 
innocent, and even laudable. 
These, through their strange 
secondary influence upon the 
nerves which regulate the cir- 
culation and nutrition of the 
skin of the face, are quite cap- 
able of inducing a certain 
coarseness of expression curi- 
ously akin to that induced by 
indulgence in vicious pleasures. 

Herein, perhaps, may be found 
some sort of crude and general 
recipe for an aristocratic nose: 
which is offered, in all good 
faith,— but with no absolute 
warranty,—to every one with 
good powers of mental assimila- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that 
the ordinary plebeian nose, with 
its somewhat low bridge, con- 
cave profile, and wide nostrils, 
is, above all others, the nose 
which is proper to mankind. 
All other types are developed 
from it, inclusive of that which 
we have been discussing. Even 
now the whole human species, 
of whatever race, possesses it 
in early infancy; and it is 
almost invariably found among 
savages of a primitive type. 

This explains, perhaps, why 





1 « Acquired Facial Expression,” ‘ Maga,’ April 1894. 


2 «Trades and Faces,” ‘ Maga,’ May 1895. 
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its presence is found to be con- 
sistent with almost all traits 
and types of character; and 
also why, when it is present in 
an exaggerated form, the men- 
tal peculiarities which accom- 
pany it are always those char- 
acteristic of immaturity, such 
as thoughtlessness, conceit, in- 
stability, &c. In fact, the 
puerile shape of the nose in 
such extreme cases is an index 
of a mind which has never 
properly developed. Where 
there has been but little exer- 
cise of self-restraint, as among 
the more careless section of the 
lower classes, the parts about 
the nostrils have a peculiar 
lumpishness of appearance very 
easy to recognise although diffi- 
cult to describe, which, with the 
jaunty, upward turn of the tip, 
gives the face an expression of 
foolish self-satisfaction. In such 
faces the red surface of the 
upper lip is almost always 
freely displayed; this being 
due to the fact that the muscles 
which are habitually called into 
action when we exercise the 
will are relaxed from want of 
use. 

There is one type of puerile 
nose (already alluded to as 
being common among the in- 
mates in our workhouses) which 
I must briefly discuss before 
concluding this article. In it 
we have a most instructive 
example of the way in which 
a small bodily defect may react 
disastrously upon the mind, and 
upon the whole moral nature ; 
insomuch that the unhappy in- 
dividual possessing it may there- 
by suffer defeat in the struggle 
for existence. 

In this type of nose the 


nostrils are small, immobile, 
and inefficient; showing that 
they have not been used for 
respiration during the period 
of growth. Nostrils of this 
type, especially in children, are 
generally accompanied with cer- 
tain other well marked facial 
peculiarities. The root of the 
nose is broad and sunken, while 
the eyes often have a crescentic 
fold of skin covering the inner 
canthus, and usually present a 
heavy and somewhat stupid 
expression. In such children 
the mouth is always more or 
less open, so as to afford passage 
for the breath, and not un- 
frequently the tip of the tongue 
is visible. This state of affairs 
is often accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of deafness. The 
child’s speech is somewhat thick 
and indistinct, and, if its mouth 
be examined, the palate is found 
to be narrow and high, while 
the arch of the jaw appears 
compressed from side to side 
so that the teeth are crowded 
together and the front ones 
thrust forwards and outwards. 
In the more extreme cases these 
unfortunates seem so dull of 
intellect that they are regarded 
as little better than imbeciles. 
On inquiry one almost invari- 
ably finds that they snore loudly 
whenever they are asleep, and 
that they seem especially heavy 
and stupid when they awake in 
the morning. From amongst 
this class are recruited a large 
number of those who become 
permanently deaf in early life 
from destructive abscesses in 
the ear (owing to partial obliter- 
ation of the eustachian tubes), 
and also of those who suffer 
from chronic bone disease in 
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the contiguous parts of the 
skull. 

Now all these extremely 
common and most disastrous 
infirmities arise from one cause, 
which is entirely removable if 
recognised in early life. This 
cause is a blockage of the 
upper pharynx, where are situ- 
ated the internal openings of 
the nostrils and of the eusta- 
chian tubes, by pulpy wart- 
like growths called adenoids. 

It is only too easy here to 
trace the relationship between 
nasal defects and mental defici- 
encies. In the first place, a 
child which does not breathe 
through its nose seldom or 
never obtains a natural and re- 
freshing night’s sleep. Every- 
body is aware of the lament- 
able results of persistent insom- 
nia upon the mental faculties ; 
but perhaps it is not so well 
recognised that sleep may be 
deficient in quality.as well as 
in quantity, A child who 
spends the whole night in a 
hard and vain struggle to 
breathe through its nose (for 
during childhood nature is pe- 
culiarly insistent on natural— 
Le., nasal—breathing) wakes in 
the morning not only weary 
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with the struggle, but usually 
with an aching head, a dry 
mouth, and a foul tongue. Not 
only has it to attempt its school 
work with a brain unrested, and 
therefore incapable of compet- 
ing with those of other children, 
but its dull and unprepossessing 
appearance, together with its 
unpleasant breathing habits, 
subject it to continual reproof 
and persecution. Children, like 
savages, are utterly merciless 
towards those with marked 
personal defects; and such un- 
fortunates often become the 
victims of school bullies, and 
receive humiliating nicknames 
which stick to them for years. 

The loss of courage and self- 
respect involved by such treat- 
ment during childhood tells for 
much—very much—in after- 
life; and, combined with the con- 
current mental and physical dis- 
abilities above-mentioned—viz., 
dulness of apprehension, deaf- 
ness, indistinctness of speech, de- 
fective teeth, &c., &c.—is quite 
enough to account for a con- 
siderable number of persons 
handicapped with inefficient 
noses being found among the 
losers in life’s battle. 

Louis ROBINSON. 
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LIFE in Canton with its 
memories of East Indiamen 
and “seventy-fours” ; its aroma 
of cumquots and matting; its 
traditions of adventure, from 
pirate and typhoon; its whole 
past, in fact, as far as we 
have taken part in it, mellowed 
in the perspective of nearly a 
century, loses much of this 
romance on workaday acquaint- 
ance. 

The foreign settlement is un- 
deniably cramped,—the social 
life proportionately narrow. 
Discomfort in the shape of ex- 
hausting heat and annoying if 
interesting hosts of Anopheles 
is an ever-present fact; while 
the intellectual refreshment of 
pictures, music, and the stimu- 
lating contact of crowds is no 
more than a vision of that 
future framed in the exile’s 
formula, “ When I go home!” 

A welcome resource has con- 
sequently been found in week- 
end house-boat outings, whether 
for sport or mere loafing. The 
sole object, in reality, has been 
“to get away from Shameen,” 
the “sandbank” of some fifty- 
five acres on which foreigners 
live, almost as cribbed and con- 
fined—not to say cabined—as 
on a mail-steamer. 

In spite of reported disturb- 
ances up-river these trips have 
never been abandoned. For 
while it has been a point for 
academic discussion whether 
the term “piracy” did or did 
not apply to the frequent at- 
tacks by river-thieves on native 
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launches and junks (in in- 
significant proportion, after all, 
to the daily volume of Delta 
traffic), it has been generally 
agreed that, if “ piracies,” these 
episodes were most unprofes- 
sionally free from _ violence 
where no_ resistance was 
offered, and that similar at- 
tacks on foreign house - boats 
well known to carry no cargo 
but loaded guns might be 
safely left out of considera- 
tion. 

It was under such conditions 
that a party of four jolly 
bachelors, consisting of the 
Dutch consul, two Swiss mer- 
chants, and a young English- 
man, left Shameen on the 26th 
January, on pleasure bent. 

Their house-boat was of the 
usual type, containing two 
cabins, a lavatory, cook-house, 
&c., and propelled by man- 
power—i.e., by twelve coolies 
working on the treadmill known 
as a “stern-wheel.” The action 
of it is that of the mill-wheel 
reversed; for instead of the 
stream catching the wheel- 
blades, it is here the wheel 
that, worked from within, grips 
the water. 

With youth (released from 
telegrams and invoices) at the 
prow —if not exactly with 
pleasure at the helm — the 
start is made this Saturday 
afternoon in fine-weather spirits. 
As the house-boat, under wheel 
and sail, works her way through 
the shipping, and Shameen 
drops gradually into the dis- 
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tance, the prospects of a long 
day after snipe and woodcock 
commence to occupy the mental 
foreground ; and cares of silk- 
inspection are relegated to the 
far-off Monday morning when, 
burnt by breeze and sun and 
with vitality wound up for 
another week’s work, the wan- 
derers must return. 

The river-banks in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Canton are 
low and uninteresting, though 
the fleets of strange craft which 
crowd the reaches—sometimes 
nearly a mile across—fully make 
up for other lack of picturesque- 
ness. Nowhere is the contrast 
of East and West more sharply 
drawn. In the Shameen anchor- 
age lie foreign warships of a 
variety of modern types. The 
leviathan United States moni- 
tor, with her four grim 12-inch 
and 10-inch guns, the razor- 
keeled German torpedo - boat, 
“§ 91,” who could boast of her 
thirty-five knots over the meas- 
ured mile—but doesn’t ; and the 
tiny French and British river- 
gunboats, the Argus and Vigi- 
lante, the Sandpiper and Robin 
—represent an acme of com- 
bativeness and light draught. 
Farther out, across the harbour, 
are the ocean steamers, whose 
hungry black hulls reduce the 
native cargo-boats to the dimen- 
sions of cockle-shells. 

And, slipping past all these, 
by sheer dexterity applied to 
most rudimentary means, come 
the hundreds, nay, the thou- 
sands, of old-world craft that 
make the Pearl river such a 
living, teeming thoroughfare. 
Caravel junks, in which Colum- 
bus might have sailed; “ slipper- 
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boats” and “snake - boats” ; 
“dug-outs ” and “duck-boats ” ; 
“flower - boats” and “salt - 
boats”; ‘“wood-boats” and 
“silk - boats”; ‘“ sampans,” 
“stern-wheelers,” and rafts— 
each kind easily distinguishable 
by its especial build. And as 
one notes the scores of peering 
faces, one cannot help wondering 
to which world—the Old or 
New—the other appears an 
object of greater quaintness and 
curiosity. To the Old, per- 
haps: to which the New must 
come as such an unheralded 
surprise. 

To return to the Helvetia. 
The days are short, and the 
cabin lamps are soon lighted on 
a cosy interior of gun - cases, 
sun-hats, and the fourfold para- 
phernalia of such an expedition. 
A discussion as to the morrow’s 
chances, in a district little shot 
over, and the eternal argument 
as to whether many No. 8 
pellets, or few of the heavier No. 
6’s, are more likely to bring 
down a hard-fiying pigeon, 
span the interval before dinner. 

As usual, that repast is an 
“eye-opener” to any one un- 
acquainted with the powers of 
the “handy-man” in China. 
From the smoky little box in 
the stern, as from a conjuror’s 
hat, appear in succession half-a- 
dozen dishes, of which the 
returning Nimrods’ appetites 
would be more worthy than are 
their present ones. 

While the table is being 
cleared for whist, the defensive 
armament of the boat is looked 
to. It consists of a couple of 
Winchester repeaters, a Mauser 
pistol, and a revolver —one 
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weapon each. These are now 
loaded—a precaution which our 
four musketeers have always 
held by, in spite of jeers from 
lighthearted friends who wax 
witty over what they are 
pleased to describe as setting 
out, armed cap-d-pie, to the at- 
tack of paddy-birds and water- 
rats. The reply has always been 
that though 1000 to1 may per- 
haps safely be betted that there 
will be no need of arms, yet 
the small amount of trouble in- 
volved makes it worth while to 
take that odd chance into ac- 
count. So the rifles and re- 
volvers are regularly brought 
on board, and, with soldier-like 
routine, always loaded after 
dinner. 

When a rubber or two have 
been played, and the beds made 
up, four “night-caps” are passed 
round ; for the golden Scotch 
appeals to all, Hollander and 
Schweizer alike! Then for a 
last look round before turn- 
ing in. 

Not a sound comes from the 
black depths of the night save 
the dull, rhythmical blow of the 
wheel-blades on the water; the 
whoop of a Scops owl startled 
from his perch in a lichee-tree by 
the passing ripple; and, far 
away, the throb of a guard-boat 
drum. The villages in the back- 
country sleep — mystical and 
silent. The stars are out, but 
no more than suffice to indicate 
the black smudge of bank and 
trees. From his post at the 
helm, Ah Lung, the head boat- 
man—thirty years in foreign 
service—answers a hail. All’s 
well, and it’s time to turn in. 


“Good night, Ah Lung!” “ Goo- 


ni, sah!” comes back through 
the darkness. And so, to bed! 

The destination will be 
reached by four in the morn- 
ing, and a long night’s rest will 
conduce to straight shooting to- 
morrow. “I will hold well in 
front!” is the last reflection as 
Sleep presses her cool fingers 
over unresisting eyelids. Then 
the cabin too becomes silent, 
with only a flicker from the 
dim lamp reflected on one up- 
turned face. And so, pleasant 
dreams ! 

The boat continues her way 
through the darkness till 1.30; 
our friends sleeping ; the shiver- 
ing coolies relieving each other 
on the wheel; and the steers- 
man yawning wearily as he 
peers into the blackness ahead, 
screwing up his wrinkled eyes 
in an endeavour to separate 
bank from shadow. 

Suddenly into the sleepers’ 
dreams is woven a deafening 
volley of reports. Bang! bang! 
bang! bang! from either side. 
“Fire-crackers at some village 
ceremony” is the first half- 
awakened thought. But they 
are too loud; and as the brain 
leaps to full consciousness, the 
crash of bullets splintering 
wood-shutters, and the jingle 
of broken window-panes, force 
themselves on the attention. 
Then, with a shock which makes 
the heart stand still, the bravest 
realises that this is neither 
fancy nor false alarm; that 
bullets are tearing through the 
panels and whistling their 
message in the ear; that, in 
fact, “The Thing that Couldn’t” 
has occurred, and a foreign 
house-boat is, in deadly earnest, 
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being attacked by pirates. The 
blood - chilling yells which ac- 
company the shots leave small 
room for doubt. How many 
the attackers may be, there is 
no time to judge. How near, 
can only be guessed from the 
terrific noise, and that seems 
close at hand! 

Now is the opportunity for 
that ‘“ two-o’clock-in-the-morn- 
ing ” courage of which we have 
jested. No loud-spoken coun- 
terfeit will here avail; for life 
and death themselves are fight- 
ing for the possession of those 
gleaming rifle barrels. 

The first to act is the Dutch 
consul, who from his mattress 
on the floor shouts to the Eng- 
lishman, “ H , get your 
rifle?” Then these two—the 
bullets humming and spatter- 
ing all around—throw them- 
selves flat down in a position 
to command the entrance. And 
it is well they do so, for almost 
immediately the door bursts 
open, and—a sight they will 
long remember — the pirate 
leader appears, framed in the 
doorway. He hurls in a flam- 
ing ball of oil-soaked cotton, 
but as he does so both Win- 
chesters flash, and, throwing 
up his arms, he collapses into 
the darkness, 

The so-called “stink-pot” 
has, however, set fire to some 
bedding, and the first necessity 
is to extinguish the flames. 
Meanwhile one of the Swiss 
gentlemen has rushed forward 
in search of his Mauser, receiv- 
ing as he does so a shot through 
the thigh and one through the 
heel of the other leg. But, 
fearing explosives may be in- 
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side, he bravely seizes the burn- 
ing mass and throws it out of 
a window. It falls, harmlessly 
spluttering, into the water ; 
and this danger is warded off. 
But at the same time a glow is 
noticed through the splintered 
venetians, showing that the 
house-boat has been set on fire 
outside. 

While these things are being 
enacted, the fourth member of 
the party has slipped back his 
bunk shutter, and is emptying 
his revolver into a snake-boat 
close alongside and crowded 
with pirates. The Chinese de- 
clared afterwards that two of 
the assailants fell to these 
shots. 

Then a lull ensues, broken 
again by a volley, but appar- 
ently not at such close quarters. 
Then all is still. Crouching 
in the dark, with fingers on 
trigger and ears straining for 
the splash of an approaching 
paddle or the click of a pistol- 
hammer, the four white men 
await a fresh attack. They 
have fortunately reserved some 
ammunition, feeling sure an- 
other rush will be made. 

An eternity of seconds passes 
before the spell is broken—this 
time by the thud and clank 
of the Helvetia’s wheel. The 
boat is again moving, and the 
fearful conclusion bursts upon 
them that the pirates are in 
possession and are working her 
to some lonely spot more con- 
venient for attack and eventual 
butchery. 

This agony of suspense lasts 
some minutes, no one daring 
to strike a light, and thereby 
present an easy target through 
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the bullet-torn windows—even 
though it is now known that 
two of their number are badly 
hit, and are losing much blood 
for want of assistance. (For 
it is only after the firing on 
both sides has died away that 
the second Swiss gentleman 
mentions that he has been shot 
through the arm.) With set 
teeth and braced muscles the 
defenders await eventualities. 

After a time, however, — 
hours to them !—the boat stops 
again, and, reconnoitring cau- 
tiously, they happily discover 
she has been brought by their 
own coolies alongside a Chinese 
patrol-boat, which, by the way, 
has lain within earshot of the 
whole affair. 

The relighting of the lamps 
reveals a scene of horrible dis- 
order: smashed glass and wood- 
splinters strew the blood-soaked 
floor. Blankets, charred and 
stained, lie thrown here and 
there; and the ghastly faces 
of the two wounded Swiss, who 
struggle manfully to control 
their groans, call for help more 
eloquently than words — with 
the nearest doctor eighteen miles 
away ! 

The cabins are riddled with 
bullet - holes, and, curiously 
enough, in addition to Mauser 
shells of latest pattern picked 
up on deck, old copper cash, 
broken china, and scrap iron— 
discharged from blunderbusses 
—are found embedded in the 
woodwork, 

Next, the boatman is dis- 
covered, a huddled heap, shot 
through the shoulder and bleed- 
ing profusely. The “boy” too 
has been hit by a spent bullet 


near the spine, and lies in a 
state of moral and physical 
collapse. 

The uninjured couple—Dutch- 
man and Britisher—now stand 
by each other throughout the 
night, bandaging the wounded 
and trying to keep their pulses 
strong with brandy and beaten 
eggs. This amateur bandaging 
requires much readjustment, 
but with the wounded foreign- 
ers it is eventually successful, 
though they remain, of course, 
extremely weak and in great 
pain. But the old boatman’s 
case is worse. An artery has 
been severed and the bleeding 
is very difficult to check. He 
complains of cold, and of great 
aching in his shattered arm. 
An ulster is given up to him, 
and frequent attention; but 
his symptoms are grave. Never 
was dawn more longed for! 

But it comes at last, and the 
return journey to Canton is 
at once commenced. With 
great good luck a launch is 
met with soon after, and her 
attention attracted by a handy 
little pocket-siren. She is soon 
steaming back full speed, with 
the hcuse-boat in tow. Had it 
not been for her the delay in 
obtaining medical assistance 
might have had more fatal 
consequences. 

By the full light of day it is 
now seen that roof and sail 
have been partly burned, and 
shutters blackened with gun- 
powder. The rifle-muzzles must 
in some cases have been thrust 
against the very woodwork. 
The coolies, recovered from their 
fright, report that the pirates 
were seen to approach in three 
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snake - boats — long canoes — 
lighted by torches, and to attack 
simultaneously from ahead and 
on both quarters. They say 
that Ah Lung called out that 
foreigners were on board; but 
the warning was apparently 
regarded as an old trick prac- 
tised by native boats, and had 
no effect except to draw the 
pirates’ fire—Ah Lung being 
hit by one of the first shots. 

About half-past nine the poor 
old man, who has meanwhile 
been affectionately tended by 
his Chinese mates, is evidently 
sinking, and, almost within 
sight of home, he dies. 

At ten o'clock, in the soft 
morning light, Shameen is 
sighted —a tree-crowned islet, 
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circled with glistening war- 
ships. 

What contrasts there are in 
the lights and shades of life! 
how deep and how abrupt! 
The house-boat, with her load 
of dead and wounded, crawling 
towards the landing-steps on 
this quiet Sunday morning ; the 
terror of the past night stamped 
in her charred and splintered 
woodwork, and her trim cabin 
now smeared with half-dried 
blood — returning to find the 
world of yesterday unconscious 
of last night’s tragedy; the 
German vessels gay with bunt- 
ing in honour of the Kaiser’s 
birthday ; H.M.S. Lizard with 
white ensign drooping at half- 
mast in sorrow for her Queen. 
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BETWEEN 


WILLOUGHBY’S career was ex- 
traordinarily successful—every- 
body said so; everything came 
to him without waiting. Even 
the end, though tragic, was 
heroic. 

And yet—well, for those who 
care to read between the lines, I 
will try to tell Willoughby’s life- 
story as it really was, and as he 
and one or two others knew it. 


He belonged to the right 
Willoughbys, and was heir to 
an old baronetcy. His father, 
Sir Henry, took care that he 
should have every advantage 
that could help a man on, and 
if Dan Willoughby cared for 
anything more than for his 
career, it was for his father. 

Sir Henry was proud of his 
son, and expected great things 
of him, which expectation it 
was Dan’s pleasure to fulfil; so 
duty and ambition walked hand 
in hand. In one thing only did 
he fail to satisfy his father—Sir 
Henry was a rigid Catholic, 
whilst Dan, though not openly 
controverting the faith of his 
ancestors, never professed any 
great enthusiasm for dogma, 
and treated the priests of his 
Church rather coldly. Not 
even his father knew how alien 
all these matters were to his 
thoughts: success was his god, 
but often his success irritated 
him. It wasn’t good enough. 
There was a boy at school who 
wouldn’t work, but he could 
have done better than Wil- 
loughby if he had tried: he 
never did, yet every one ad- 
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mired him (all the boys, that is 
—masters don’t count at school). 
Willoughby would have given 
worlds to be able to afford 
to fail. What he did was 
too obvious; it just hit the 
mark, satisfied expectation, 
and achieved the commonplace 
reward. 

In after-life it was the same. 
His successes were never those 
he cared most for; they were 
always the well-earned triumphs 
of the good worker, never the 
brilliant flukes of the careless 
genius. Then fate, too, was at 
first unkind. He was kept 
fretting at a distant station 
when the first war broke out 
after he had joined, and his 
regiment was sent out to the 
country after the fighting was 
over to settle and pacify it— 
difficult and tiresome work, in 
which Willoughby gained great 
credit but got no promotion, 
though his work there led to his 
being employed afterwards on 
all sorts of missions semi-dip- 
lomatic, semi - administrative. 
Socially he was much sought 
after, and was made more of by 
other men’s wives than any sub- 
altern of his day. Still, with 
women he never felt himself 
quite successful. He admired 
pretty women, and enjoyed talk- 
ing to clever ones, reserving al- 
waysan agreeablesense of superi- 
ority ; but he was conscious of 
the fact that, though all women 
were extremely kind to him, no 
one woman had ever given 
herself to him with the intense 
self-abandonment he had seen 
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bestowed on the most common- 
place of mankind. He would 
have been extremely embar- 
rassed if any one had; but still 
it is pleasant to know oneself 
the hero of adventure. This did 
not come in Willoughby’s way, 
and he was inwardly ashamed 
of his insensibility to passion, 
whilst pretending to pride him- 
self upon it and trying to feel 
it was a sign of superiority. 

One of his greatest friends in 
India was his colonel’s wife, 
and when he was quartered for 
awhile at Aldershot a year or 
two later he was glad to know 
that she and her husband had 
taken a nice place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frimley, and that 
Lady Harrington was ready to 
take him again under her wing, 
and he made a point of going to 
her first afternoon “ At Home” 
after he joined. 

She was receiving her guests 
in the garden, which was just 
then a mass of colour: the rho- 
dodendron blossoms showed al- 
most dazzlingly bright, like lilac 
flames against their background 
of dark firs ; yellow azaleas gave 
out their honey-scent, whilst here 
and there a graceful birch-tree 
flickered its delicate green leaves 
on silver stems against the pale 
blue sky, and the lake glittered 
like steel between the red pine- 
trunks. Willoughby thought 
the place perfect, and said so to 
his hostess, who greeted him 
warmly. He was surprised to see 
how white her hair had become, 
and also how well it suited her. 

“All my boys come to Alder- 
shot sooner or later,” she said. 
“I told Sir Arthur when he 
retired I must be somewhere 
where I could see something of 
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my old friends. Life would 
be too dull without my subal- 
terns.” 

Willoughby hastened to re- 
spond cordially ; but as he spoke 
his glance strayed to a lady 
who was coming towards them, 
stepping softly on the grass, 
with an attentive man on each 
side of her. She walked slowly 
with a languid grace, looking 
before her somewhat vaguely. 
Her white dress hung in long 
straight folds and trailed round 
her feet; in one hand she held 
a bunch of red roses. Her 
large black hat, with nodding 
plumes, shaded her face, and as 
her head was a little bent, one 
could see how charmingly her 
hair curled round her ears and 
towards the nape of her neck. 

“Who is she?” he asked 
abruptly, and Lady Harrington, 
following the direction of his 
glance, answered with a change 
of tone— 

“Qh, that is Mrs Kenrick.” 

“What! the wife of that 
brute ?” 

“Hush! Mrs Kenrick, I 
thought you were playing 
croquet. Oh, just finished. 
Where is the other lady? Let 
me introduce you to Captain 
Willoughby,—he will take you 
to have some tea.” 

As the lady had come nearer, 
Willoughby could see that her 
face was somewhat pale and 
worn, but that its outline was 
charming, and that her eyes 
were of a changeful blue, beauti- 
fully shaped, and full of expres- 
sion. Her two attendants had 
stopped when she did, evidently 
disinclined to be shaken off, but 
they were at once absorbed by 
Lady Harrington. 
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“ Will you come?” said Wil- 
loughby, lifting his hat; and 
she followed obediently, till just 
as they had mounted the terrace 
steps— 

“T don’t want any tea,” she 
said. 

“Then come and see how 
prettily the rhododendrons are 
reflected in the lake,” said he; 
and they turned and strolled 
down the slope into the wilder 
heathy part of the garden. 

“T am glad you like the 
place,” she began. 

How did she know? he won- 
dered, and forgot that his eyes 
were bent on hers, and that 
his expression was one of pure 
enjoyment. “Do you know 
you reminded me of Botticelli’s 
‘Spring’ just now as you came 
out of the trees?” 

“Spring!” she said some- 
what bitterly; “I feel very 
autumnal: soon it will be the 
winter of my discontent, and all 
the roses will be dead.” 

“ Not yet,” he answered; “I 
think you are just putting out 
new shoots, for we are going 
to be friends! May I have a 
rose to show me I have pro- 
phesied truly?” 

“You prophesy strange 
things,” she said, holding out 
a wine-coloured rose as she 
spoke. ‘ We have only known 
each other five minutes.” 

“Long enough. Do you ever 
make friends slowly ?” 

“Oh yes, I am very slow at 
everything,” she answered ; “I 
take a long time to make up 
my mind and unmake it easily 
—climb a little way and slip 
back again—put out to sea and 
then the wind fails me.” She 
stopped suddenly, looking far 


away, as with short-sighted 
eyes trying to see into the 
future. 

“This time the breeze shall 
be fair,” he laughed. 

“Take care,” she said; “ be- 
ware the vengeance of the gods 
on too confident men,” and she 
laughed too. 

Just then a turn in the path 
brought them in sight of the 
group on the lawn. A shadow 
fell on her face. Major Kenrick 
was there. 

“Let us turn back,” she said ; 
“‘my husband has come to fetch 
me home. There are the girls; 
I must go and speak to them,” 
and she hurriedly joined a 
group of girls standing on the 
grass and walked with them 
towards the house. 

Willoughby, not used to being 
thus abandoned, was angry, but 
concealed it elaborately. 

That night at mess Major 
Kenrick seemed to him more 
than usually obnoxious. He 
had a dark face, which grew 
blacker when another man’s 
would have fiushed. He was 
clever, and had a gift of effec- 
tive and offensive satire, which 
it was difficult to parry good- 
humouredly. He got more ill- 
conditioned after dinner instead 
of less ; and as Willoughby saw 
him stride off homewards with 
a cigar savagely gripped in his 
teeth, he thought of his wife 
with indignant pity. 

The next time he saw her was 
in her own house, when, having 
spied Kenrick starting for town, 
he took the opportunity of pay- 
ing her a visit. He was shown 
into a pretty drawing-room, 
which looked unusually cool 
and bare by reason of its deli- 
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cate colouring, white matting, 
and the entire absence of nick- 
nacks and draperies; a flight 
of steps led down to the garden, 
and as Willoughby looked out 
he saw a sudden vision of Mrs 
Kenrick swirling along with 
flying skirts and wind-blown 
hair, pursued by a fairy-like 
child, who sprang on her mother 
light as thistle-down, and hung 
on to her neck, uttering peals of 
silvery laughter. They caught 
sight of the visitor, and Mrs 
Kenrick came quite sedately up 
the steps, holding the child’s 
hand, and followed by the 
Scotch terrier and the white 
cat, who had been taking part 
in the game, whilst a grey 
parrot, perched on the railings, 
made unintelligible remarks, 
which conveyed an impression 
of great profanity. 

“You have caught Elfie and 
me enjoying ourselves,” she said, 
shaking hands cordially ; “we 
don’t often do it.” 

“Is she called Elfie because 
she is a fairy?” asked Wil- 
loughby gravely, looking at the 
weird child with her little white 
face, large dark eyes, and her 
web of almost silver hair. 

“Partly,” said her mother, 
“but also because her name is 
Elfrida: she is sometimes a 
good fairy, sometimes a bad 
one, but never quite human,” 
she added, as the child, without 
a word, danced back into the 
garden, followed by the cat 
carrying his tail aloft like a 
plume, which ostentation in- 
judiciously exposed him to the 
attack of the parrot, who bit it 
sharply as he passed, causing 
him to give way to most unpar- 
liamentary language, whereat 
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the parrot laughed immoder- 
ately. 

“There comes the tea,” said 
Mrs Kenrick; “tell me about 
the ball—will it be a good one?” 
And the talk drifted from the 
ball at the Camp on to books, 
about which they agreed and . 
differed, his taste being the 
more orthodox and virile, hers 
the more subtle and senti- 
mental; and on again to pic- 
tures, suggested by the few 
good photographs on the grey- 
green walls: here they agreed 
better, but he had seen more 
than she had. 

“ You see I lived in Cornwall 
till I married, and since that 
we have been in India, so I 
have never seen anything—ex- 
cept the barbaric Indian things 
which I love,” she told him. 

He had travelled when he 
could get leave, and talked of 
Italy, of Touraine, and of out- 
of-the-way medieval towns in 
Germany: he found when he 
came away that he had spent 
a very pleasant afternoon, and 
that Mrs Kenrick was younger 
and prettier than he had 
thought. A wild-rose colour 
in her cheeks, the absence of 
the hunted look in her eyes, 
revealed her as still a girl, and 
she said many things he could 
remember. “Oh yes, I can 
brighten up sometimes; a ray 
of sunshine will make a bit of 
broken glass shine like a dia- 
mond ;” or, “ Lady Harrington 
is like the sea, big, bitter, and 
bracing.” He smiled to him- 
self as he recollected her sayings. 
Then, too, she had a pretty 
knack of coquetry; as he was 
saying good-bye she almost 
pressed his hand as she said, 
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“ When you prophesied the 
other day that we should be 
friends, I thought you were 
laughing at me; now I almost 
feel as if you meant it.” 

“One person can make a 
prophecy, but it sometimes 
takes two to fulfil it,” he 
answered, looking straight into 
her eyes. 

“Tt is dangerous,” she said, 
“to have one’s prophecies ful- 
filled too literally ; one gets into 
the habit of expecting it. You 
will be bringing out a prophetic 
almanac if I encourage you.” 

“With your phases instead 
of the moon’s, and the ebb and 
flow of our friendship and its 
seasons, fasts, and festivals.” 

A good idea, he thought, and 
he began that evening designing 
a cover for ‘Friendship’s Al- 
manac,’ and sent her a charm- 
ing illuminated copy in a few 
days. 

Everybody in Camp was talk- 
ing about the ball, and a day or 
two before it was to come off 
Lady Harrington held aquatic 
sports on her lake. There were 
tub-races, when large men got 
into small tubs and sank them, 
and some sailed triumphantly 
with pocket-handkerchief sails 
in washing-trays, whilst others 
paddled their baths with fire- 
shovels, and a _ boatload of 
ladies watching their proceed- 
ings served out strawberries 
to the winners. Pretty silly 
Mrs Murray had her little 
girl of four with her in the 
boat, and Mrs Kenrick had 
much ado to keep the ex- 
cited baby quiet whilst her 
mother carried on a flirtation 
with one of the tubbites. Just 
as they were all thinking of 
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going home, Willoughby came 
alongside the ladies’ boat in a 
canoe, and as Mrs Kenrick 
turned to speak to him, the 
child reached out a plate of 
strawberries-and-cream in both 
her chubby hands: he leant 
over and took hold of it, and 
as he did so the boats parted, 
his frail craft capsized, and he 
and it and the plate and the 
strawberries disappeared under 
water, leaving nothing but a 
few floating streaks of cream 
on the surface. 

“The baby! the baby!” 
shrieked Mrs Kenrick; but the 
boatload hardly realised that 
the child had gone over too 
until Willoughby came to the 
surface, holding the dripping 
mite by her frilled skirts. Mrs 
Murray was so taken up in 
condoling with Willoughby and 
lamenting her plate and spoon, 
which she wanted him to dive 
for, that she was hardly per- 
suaded to go ashore and let 
Mrs Kenrick and Captain 
Murray run home with the 
drenched child, whilst she was 
fortified with cherry - brandy 
from an admirer’s flask and 
escorted home by such of her 
friends as were dry enough for 
the purpose. Only Willoughby, 
perhaps, realised that it was 
Mrs Kenrick who had exclaimed 
about the child, and taken it 
from him when he rose gasping 
to the surface. He called that 
evening to inquire for the little 
victim, and was told she was 
no worse for her wetting. 

The night of the ball Wil- 
loughby had friends from town, 
and it was some time before 
he noticed the absence of little 
Mrs Murray, and was told by 
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some one that the child was ill; 
then, too, he observed that Mrs 
Kenrick was not there, though 
he saw her husband waltzing 
with a pretty girl, and doing 
it, as he did most things, re- 
markably well. 

Lady Harrington found oc- 
casion to point out to him that 
Mrs Kenrick had as_ usual 
done something tiresome and 
eccentric, and was staying away 
from the ball, fussing about 
Mrs Murray’s child instead of 
leaving it to its mother. His 
friends, whom he had not seen 
for months—a gay married 
lady and her equally lively 
sister—occupied his thoughts 
pretty fully all the evening, and 
with duty dances took up all his 
time ; and when everybody had 
left and the supper was finally 
cleared away, the sun was well 
up, and Willoughby, not feeling 
inclined for bed, set out for a 
walk in the pinewoods before 
settling down for the hour or 
two’s work which the ball had 
interfered with. 

The morning was exquisite, 
white mists were clearing off 
before the keen rays of the 
heightening sun, the sky was 
primrose, the firs warm black, 
the birches grey green, a harsh 
squawk came now and then 
from a blue jay hidden in the 
woods, a magpie hopped on the 
path before him, and little 
brown squirrels with hay - 
coloured tails played bo-peep 
round the stems of the pine- 
trees. But Willoughby cared 
for none of these things,—his 
mind was full of his work for 
the day and his unfinished 
article for a military paper ; 
when at a turn of the road he 
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looked up and saw coming 
towards him a tall woman, in 
a clinging white dress, with a 
pale blue shawl hooding her 
head and gathered closely round 
her shoulders. He recognised 
Mrs Kenrick at once, and was 
unconsciously forming all sorts 
of wild theories to account for 
her being there at such a 
time; but as she came nearer 
he chiefly thought of her re- 
semblance to old pictures of 
the Madonna: her pale sweet 
face, her blue and white drap- 
eries, the long slim hands 
which held them close, and 
above all the way in which 
she constantly looked down as 
if she were bearing something 
against her bosom. 

She met him without sur- 
prise and with preoccupied eyes. 

“The poor little Murray 
baby,” she said; “I have been 
with it all night ; it died in my 
arms just at dawn,” and she 
looked down again as if her 
arms still enfolded it. 

“Dead!” said Willoughby ; 
“is it dead? and in your arms,” 
he added, with a sudden sense of 
the contrast between her night 
of ministry and the ballroom and 
supper-room scenes from which 
he had just come, and he found 
nothing more to say as he 
walked slowly beside her 
through the wood, whilst she 
told him how the child had not 
been properly looked after, how 
it had got thoroughly chilled 
after its wetting, and instead of 
being put to bed had been al- 
lowed to come down and sit in 
a draught in the drawing-room ; 
how a consequent cold had been 
neglected till it developed into 
pneumonia ; and how a foolish 
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mother and an _ incompetent 
nurse had even then not been 
alarmed, until she, asking to 
see it the evening before, had 
found it so ill that she had in- 
sisted on the frivolous little 
mother putting away her ball- 
gown and staying beside it till 
the poor little soul was released 
from its gasping suffering body, 
which now lay at peace on its 
white bed, whilst the mother 
had, after violent hysterics, 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

“ And you,” commented Wil- 
loughby, as he drew her hand 
beneath his arm to steady her 
swaying tired footsteps—“ you 
must be worn out ;” and then, 
as she protested, ‘“ You must go 
home and have some hot tea at 
once, and go to bed and sleep 
for hours.” 

She laughed drearily. “I 
can hardly expect such a recep- 
tion as that; I shall have to 
pay my reckoning first. Now 
let me go, I am close home, I 
am glad I met you;” and with 
a hand-clasp she left him, draw- 
ing her shawl round her and lift- 
ing her white dress and walk- 
ing more briskly. He watched 
her to her own gate, and then 
went back to work. It was char- 
acteristic of the man that he did 
his work as well as usual, and 
put everything else out of his 
head until, his duties over for 
the day, he was walking slowly 
through the woods, when sud- 
denly from amid the red fir- 
stems Elfie Kenrick sprang out 
upon him. He and she had 
become friends, and she now 
alighted with a bound at his 
side, and seizing his forefinger 
as she danced along beside him, 
she asked, fixing her weird black 
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eyes on his face, “ Do you know 
my Bampton hen has laid a egg 
this morning?” 

“Did you have it for break- 
fast?” he asked teasingly. 

“No,” with dignity. “She 
is going to sit down on it till it 
comes to chickens, nurse says ;” 
then more familiarly, “ Do you 
know why she laided it? Well, 
you see I cried last night cos I 
was frightened; daddy beated 
mummy, and she cried out loud 
and runned into my nursery, 
and he comed after her, and 
nursey wouldn’t let him, and 
turned him out and locked the 
door and said she’d send for the 
pleece if he made a row, and 
mummy crieded on nursey’s bed, 
and I crieded too, and then 
nursey said if I’d be quiet the 
Bampton hen would lay a 
egg, and so I was, and so she 
did!” 

Willoughby had been struck 
dumb by this torrent of in- 
formation, but now he picked 
the breathless Elfie up and 
kissed her into silence, told her 
she must not tell anybody else, 
and here was sixpence to go and 
buy some food for her bantam 
hen so that she might lay some 
more eggs. LElfie did not like 
being picked up, so she kicked 
him on the chest till he put 
her down, and then ran off 
to her nurse with the sixpence, 
leaving Willoughby horrified 
at what he had heard. That 
such a dainty exquisite crea- 
ture should be at the absolute 
mercy of such a brute made his 
blood boil, but what could he 
do? He pictured her, worn 
out already by her work of 
mercy, crouching under the 
protection of a servant, and 
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unable to hide her predicament 
from her child. 

Full of rage, he walked off to 
Lady Harrington’s, and finding 
her alone, he poured out the 
whole story to her. He was 
surprised to find her so un- 
sympathetic. She had no pa- 
tience, she said, with people 
who did not stay at home and 
mind their own affairs: of 
course a man did not like his 
wife coming home at daybreak 
from goodnessknows where. Yes, 
she had been to the Murrays’, 
and a pretty to-do Mrs Kenrick 
had made there, telling them 
all they had killed the child, and 
upsetting the poor little mother 
just when she wanted all her 
wits about her. Of course they 
had mismanaged the child— 
people always did mismanage 
children (Lady Harrington had 
none of her own); but she sup- 
posed the doctor knew, and he 
did not think so badly of the 
baby. Yes, certainly, it had 
died; but children did go off 
suddenly like that, and it was 
flying in the face of Providence 
to say any one could have helped 
it. A nice sensible aunt, who 
had arrived this morning, was 
furious with Mrs Kenrick for 
making a fuss, and no doubt 
spreading stories about the poor 
Murrays. The less Willoughby 
concerned himself about that 
seductive lady and her troubles 
the better; she would give him 
some tea, and what had he 
thought about the ball? Feel- 
ing somewhat ashamed of his 
ardour, Willoughby left her less 
of a knight-errant than he had 
come ; nevertheless he walked 
back through the village in 
which the Kenricks lived with 
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a vague idea of calling on 
Mrs Kenrick, but seeing her 
husband in the distance, and 
feeling that his appearance on 
the scene might not improve 
matters, he went on towards 
the Murrays’ house, and there 
in the sunset he met her. She 
was all in black, and had a thick 
veil on, so he could hardly see 
her face; but the sweet husky 
tones of her voice sounded more 
moving even than usual. She 
was full of indignation. 

“ Only think,” she said, “ they 
would not let me in to see 
the baby. I had taken some 
flowers, and a horrid common- 
place woman came and took 
them from me and hoped I 
would not thrust myself in, as 
the poor mother could not bear 
any agitation. I only wanted 
to see the poor baby at peace. 
It was so agonised as it lay in 
my arms, I longed to get that 
sight out of my eyes; now I 
shall always see it as I saw it 
then,” and she shuddered as 
she spoke. 

“No, no,” Willoughby in- 
sisted foolishly ; “don’t think 
of it like that, remember only 
it is gone out of reach of suffer- 
ing and sorrow,” but he stopped. 
What did he know or believe 
about these things? what right 
had he to offer her formulas 
with no life in them? His 
Church would have given her 
plenty of consolation ; but how 
much of it was real to 
him? what explanation had 
he for the mystery of innocent 
suffering, what help for her 
trouble ? 


“Go on,” she said bitterly ; 
“ tell me more of the well-worn 
and comfortable things that, 
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everybody says; the sound of 
them is safe and soothing.” 

For reply Willoughby stopped 
and took both her hands in 
his. “I am miserable about 
you,” he said; “can nothing 
be done? must things go on 
like this?” 

She stiffened at once. “ What 
do you mean?” she asked; 
“what do you know? Let 
go my hands. I have borne all 
kinds of humiliation, but never 
this, never pity ; this is the last 
straw.” He dropped her hands 
at once and stood gravely silent 
before her. She turned quickly 
and hurried away, never looking 
back. 

Certainly this woman troubled 
him strangely ; so proud, so pa- 
thetic, and with something enig- 
matic about her, something 
which repelled whilst it fasci- 
nated. He determined to think 
no more about her, and as he 
was dining out that night he 
succeeded in putting the un- 
comfortable scene out of his 
mind till next morning, when 
a note was brought to him. 
Opening it, he read— 


“Forgive me; you are really 
kind, and I cannot afford to 
drive away a friend. Last night 


I was overwrought. Forget 
what I said, and be my friend 
still, and remember there is 
nothing in the world so helpless 
as a woman unhappily married. 
—Yours, ELiLA KENRICK.” 


The note worried him. What 
was to be done? Why didn’t 
she leave Kenrick? Of course 
it was most undesirable that 
she should, but he wondered 
what kept her. Did she love 
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him ?—women sometimes loved 
brutal men ; or was it the child, 
or want of money ? 

He paused here. He recol- 
lected once hearing her speak 
of the degradation of being de- 
pendent on some one else for 
your gloves and boots. “Re- 
member there is nothing so 
helpless in the world as a woman 
unhappily married;” he kept 
saying it to himself over and 
over. It irritated him; he did 
not want to be concerned in the 
matter. Why did she not go 
to Lady Harrington? But the 
memory of that lady’s unsym- 
pathetic attitude recurred to 
him and checked his musings. 

The next time he saw Mrs 
Kenrick was at the funeral of 
the Murrays’ child. Every- 
body was there, but he did not 
see her till just as they were 
leaving the church, when she 
glided out from behind a pillar 
with her hands full of violets 
and offered them to the poor 
little mother as she passed. 
Mrs Murray hurried by, pre- 
tending not to see the out- 
stretched hands or the purple 
flowers dropping from them, 
and as Mrs Kenrick shrank 
back to the side of her husband, 
Willoughby heard him whisper 
brutally— 

“Why are you always push- 
ing yourself where you are not 
wanted? You only get snubbed. 
Can’t you behave like other 
people?” 

She dropped her violets into 
the little grave when everybody 
had left, and Willoughby stayed 
to walk home with her, Major 
Kenrick having gone off to 
lunch at the mess. They talked 
of indifferent things until they 
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reached her door; then, stand- 
ing on the step above him, she 
held his hand a minute as she 
said— 

“Do you know you are very 
kind to me? much kinder than 
any one ever was. No! Don’t 
say anything; I can’t bear it.” 

The scent of the violets was 
wafted from her as she went 
into the house, and it seemed 
to Willoughby like the smell of 
the newly turned earth of the 
child’s grave. He heard the 
sound of a sob as she shut the 
door. 

The summer passed quickly, 
the hot sun brought out de- 
liciously the scent of the pine- 
forests, the heather was _ be- 
ginning to show a few purple 
bells. Willoughby worked hard, 
and only saw Mrs Kenrick 
occasionally at garden-parties 
and suchlike; and then came 
the autumn manceuvres, when 
Willoughby, Major Kenrick, 
and others went off to Salis- 
bury Plain. 

They had been back some 
time, summer had merged into 
autumn, the brilliant crimson 
bloom was fading from the 
heather, but the rich dull purple 
that remained was almost more 
beautiful. The silver-stemmed 
birches were beginning to turn 
their leaves to gold before scat- 
tering them broadcast to the 
waiting winds, which were for 
the moment all hushed up. The 
squirrels in the fir-trees pulled 
scales off the cones and strewed 
them on the ground. 

Willoughby came in late 
one evening as the white mists 
were rising from the ground, 
and found a note lying on his 
table. It ran thus :— 
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“Come to me; I am in great 
trouble and want advice. 
“ELLA KENRICK.” 


He was annoyed: he was 
tired, he did not want to 
meddle with Mrs Kenrick’s 
troubles, but he went. He 
found her very white, very 
tragic—too tragic to his fas- 
tidious fancy. 

She told him with exagger- 
ated self-restraint that she 
had borne everything—cruelty, 
faithlessness, neglect,—but that 
now a vulgar intrigue with her 
own maid in her own house 
had made life impossible. Her 
husband had refused to let her 
discharge the servant, the girl 
declined to go, so she had made 
up her mind to go herself. 
She had a friend in London 
who would take her in, but 
she had no money. Her hus- 
band was counting upon this; 
but she had a few ornaments 
which had been her mother’s, 
would he tell her where she 
could best dispose of them, she 
knew so little of London. All 
this quite calmly without a 
tear, and then a_ sudden 
break-down, before which Wil- 
loughby was helpless. 

“Had she no friend here, 
no woman to advise her?” he 
asked helplessly. 

“No,” passionately; “the 
women had all held aloof from 
her: if he would not help her, 
nobody could. She had some 
little bills to pay and Elfie’s 
nurses wages. The woman 
must go with them. Thirty 
pounds would do it; could 
he get her that?” And she 
laid out the pathetic pretty 
things she had spoken of—old- 
3H 
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fashioned amethysts in filigree 
gold settings, some rings he 
had seen her wear, and strings 
of seed-pearls. 

He pushed them aside and 
tried to persuade her to think 
it over, to come to some ar- 
rangement to bear things a 
little longer; but then came 
more tears, a storm of sobs; 
he was ordered to go, to leave 
her, implored to stay, and at 
last, swept completely off his 
balance, Willoughby promised 
anything, and found himself 
leaving the house with the 
trinkets in a box under his arm 
and perturbation in his spirit. 

The next morning he sent 
her six five-pound notes in an 
envelope, telling her he had 
already found means to pledge 
the things until she wanted 
them again, and begging her 
to burn the letter and forget 
it. It was kindly done, and 
he added some more words of 
warning as to the risks she 
ran and the future of her 
child. 

She chose to accept the trans- 
parent subterfuge, and wrote 
him a formal note of thanks, 
ending— 


“Your letter is burnt: the 
things shall be reclaimed some 
day. Meanwhile no advice can 
be of any use, since no one can 
know the hell in which I find 
myself, nor can any one but 
myself tell the degradation of 
enduring it. I leave to-day.” 


Here was catastrophe,—the 
end which he had dreaded and 
yet had helped to bring about. 

The next night after mess 
Major Kenrick stopped him in 


the anteroom and asked for a 
few words with him in his 
quarters. Willoughby looked 
him straight in the eyes and 
led the way without speaking 
to his quarters, where a cheer- 
ful fire was burning. The two 
men sat down opposite each 
other, still in silence. Wil- 
loughby pushed a cigar-case 
and matches across the table 
towards his unwelcome guest. 
He was relieved when the 
Major carefully selected and 
lit one: the action seemed to 
preclude any unseemly conse- 
quences of the interview. 

“T believe you know my wife 
has left me,” said Major Ken- 
rick, with the air of making a 
casual statement. 

“Yes,” said Willoughby in 
the same even tone. 

“May I ask why you were 
chosen as the recipient of her 
confidence ? ” 

This question hit Willoughby 
hard, but he answered directly — 

“IT do not know why Mrs 
Kenrick chose me for her 
friend, but I was honoured by 
her doing so.” 

“Can you tell me where she 
is now ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Perhaps you will be so 
kind ”—with a sneer—‘“as to 
convey to me her reasons for 
leaving me. I am sorry to 
trouble you.” 

This question was Willough- 
by’s opportunity: he looked 
intently at the smoke curling 
lightly from his cigar as he 
ans wered— 

“T understand Mrs Kenrick 
considered she had grounds for 
a divorce.” 
Kenrick paled. 











* Does she intend to bring an 
action?” he asked, without a 
sneer this time. 

“T don’t know, but I fancy 
not if you will leave her and 
the child unmolested, and make 
her a decent allowance.” 

‘Oh, you discussed the allow- 
ance, did you?” said the 
bereaved husband, letting his 
malignancy appear for a 
moment behind his carefully 
ironed-out expression. 

“No,” said Willoughby, mo- 
mentarily savage, ‘that is my 
own addition.” 

“IT am a poor man,” said 
Kenrick; “I cannot afford to 
maintain an undutiful wife.” 

He had recovered his cool 
sneering manner, and Wil- 
loughby resumed his mask as 
he said— 

“A divorce might cost you 
more, besides the inconvenience 
to a man in your position, and 
with your prospects of military 
success.” 

“Yes, a scandal would be 
deuced awkward; if you could 
have furnished me with my 
wife’s address you might have 
helped me to avert it.” 

“T assure you I do not 
know it,” insisted Willoughby 
earnestly. 

“You seem to have been 
badly rewarded for your sym- 
pathetic interest,” remarked 
Major Kenrick; “perhaps if 
you hear it you would let me 
know.” 

“Certainly,” said Willough- 
by, telling his first lie that 
evening. 

Major Kenrick finished his 
cigar in silence and then got 
up, and wishing his host good 
night, lounged out of the room. 
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Willoughby heaved a sigh of 
relief: things might have been 
worse. Evidently Kenrick did 
not want to make an enemy of 
him yet, and knew his own case 
to be a bad one. A divorce 
and exposure, which would 
compel him to leave the army, 
would mean ruin and worse 
to an ambitious man, as he 
undoubtedly was. How could 
he be such a fool as to risk all 
this? Willoughby speculated 
vaguely, as a coldly selfish 
man contemptuously wonders 
at the self-indulgent man of 
violent passions. He felt ss- 
thetically indignant with the 
brute who could turn from 
the delicate woman who had 
been his, to wallow in a coarse 
intrigue, without even the 
decency to hide his coarseness 
in any sort of wrappings. 

Major Kenrick ceased his 
affectation of indifference as 
soon as he was outside Wil- 
loughby’s rooms, and left the 
Barracks with his head down, 
thinking hard. 

“They think they are safe,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Well, let 
them think so, Until I get 
away from this place my hands 
are tied by this beastly en- 
tanglement. Any move would 
make a row. I must find out 
where my wife is without their 
knowledge, get her watched, 
and if I can catch them out, 
spring a divorce upon her with- 
out giving her time to get up a 
case. If I could get hold of the 
child’s nurse, she would have 
no witness on her side, and I 
can prove that he has sent her 
money already. If he goes to 
see her they are lost, and I go 
to India soon, ‘where there 
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ain’t no Ten Commandments’; 
scandals don’t count there, if I 
can once get out of this damned 
old - woman - ridden hole - and - 
corner of a place; but then 
there’s little Bessie. Confound 
all the women! say I;” and 
with this comprehensive reflec- 
tion Major Kenrick settled down 
to a hard night’s work. 

After a week or so Willoughby 
did hear from Mrs Kenrick. 
She told him she had been ill, 
—had caught cold on the chill 
autumn day she left Aldershot, 
—but was now better: she was 
staying with a kind artist girl 
at West Kensington, and was 
beginning to feel rested. Would 
he come and see her? 

He replied pleading hard 
work, and telling of his inter- 
view with her husband, advis- 
ing her to communicate with 
him through her lawyer on the 
subject of an allowance, and 
reminding her that she held 
all the trump-cards at present. 
He heard no more until the end 
of the term, and then close to 
Christmas he found himself in 
London, and decided one foggy 
afternoon to go and see Mrs 
Kenrick. He drove out of the 
fog as he passed through Earl’s 
Court, and into a wonderful 
smoky pageant of gold and red 
sunset with gleaming bronze 
reflections on the wet pave- 
ment and mysterious distances 
of copper-coloured haze. His 
cabman was of course com- 
pletely ignorant of the district ; 
but at last he found himself 
outside a block of red-brick 
studios commanding a singular 
view of the big wheel silhouet- 
ted against the vivid sky like 
some gigantic instrument of 
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torture. He climbed flights of 
grimy stone stairs as in a 
dream, until at last he saw the 
name-card of Miss Nelly Moore 
on a green door, and having 
given a resounding double knock 
with the brass knocker, he was 
taken aback by the prompt ap- 
pearance of a girl with short- 
cut curly grey hair, who proved 
to be Miss Moore herself. The 
door opened directly into the 
studio. He exhibited the Eng- 
lishman’s usual tendency to run 
away from a social encounter, 
but was at last persuaded to 
say he had called to see Mrs 
Kenrick, and being ushered in, 
found, on emerging from the 
folds of a dusty curtain which 
hung between the door and the 
room, that lady herself, laugh- 
ing at his embarrassment, and 
looking altogether so delight- 
fully unlike the harassed woman 
of his recollections that he felt 
at his ease at once. 

The kettle was boiling on a 
brisk fire, the scratch tea-things 
were on a little table close by, 
and the room was full of the 
nice smell of the hot toast 
which they had been making 
when he aroused the echoes of 
the lofty studio. He was given 
a toasting-fork and set to hold 
the last slice whilst Miss Moore 
made the tea,—he was glad it 
was the last, for his hands and 
face got scorched and so did 
the bread ; and Elfie by one of 
her bird-like movements upset 
the slice into the ashes, and 
then brushed them off with her 
pink pinafore, which had several 
dabs of oil paint on it. But 
they all laughed very much, 
and settled down to tea at last, 
Captain Willoughby sitting on 














a three-legged stool, which had 
figured as a property in a milk- 
ing scene, one of Nellie’s suc- 
cesses, but which was now 
generally occupied by Elfie’s 
weird Japanese doll. 

Mrs Kenrick demanded all 
sorts of gossip about everybody. 

“You can’t think how I miss 
them all, those dear dull people,” 
she said, “and how out of it I 
feel with all these very young 
students who talk about Paris, 
and painters, and exhibitions I 
have never heard of, and scorn 
me when I mention the Royal 
Academy !” 

By this time Nellie had gone 
off with Elfie for some mysteri- 
ous rite connected with putting 
a wooden horse to bed under 
the sofa in the dining-room. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs Kenrick, 
“did any one talk?” 

“Well,” said Willoughby, 
hesitating a little, “your hus- 
band gave out that you had 
gone away on a visit till the 
end of the autumn, as you found 
the place cold and damp. Lady 
Harrington, as you may imagine, 
had no sympathy with wives 
who could not stand the same 
climates as their husbands, and 
every one wondered you hadn’t 
called: then something began 
to leak out, and Lady Harring- 
ton knocked at your door to 
ask for your address, and saw 
through the window ‘The 
hussy’ (her phrase) sitting in 
the drawing-room in curling- 
pins and pink ribbons, and 
came away silenced. She had 
a talk with your husband, the 
upshot of which was that he 
did not again appear in public, 
took a room in the town, and 
shut up the house. That is all 
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I know, except that I fancy 
he did very well at the man- 
oeuvres.” 

Mrs_ Kenrick’s face had 
clouded. “And you wanted 
me to take that man’s money,” 
she said, “and talked about 
coming to some arrangement, 
by which I suppose you meant 
going back to the hell I had 
left! I nearly never forgave 
you for that letter.” 

“T thought for the child’s 
sake,” began Willoughby 
lamely. 

“Don’t let us talk conven- 
tional nonsense,” said _ she. 
“Can it do anything but harm 
to a child to be brought up in 
the atmosphere she was living 
in, and to see and hear what 
no one could help her seeing 
and hearing? Why, she is 
only just beginning to sleep 
through the night without 
waking up and screaming that 
daddy is coming: she is even 
getting quite human, and has 
been known to sit still for ten 
minutes at a time and nurse a 
doll. Evidently her poor little 
nerves were as much _ over- 
strained as mine; and I am 
kinder to her, poor mite, now 
I am getting rested too.” 

To this there was nothing to 
be said, and she went on to tell 
how some of the journalists 
who came to the studio had 
introduced her to an editor, 
who liked some sketches she 
had written of soldiering life, 
“just where we went and what 
we did and the people we met,” 
and how he paid quite hand- 
somely, so she really could get 
along and felt proud. 
Willoughby presently rose to 


go. 
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“You will come again?” she 
said; and he felt that she looked 
at him rather wistfully as he 
said good-bye. 

As he went downstairs he 
was waylaid by the grey-haired 
girl, who, in a sailor hat and 
reefer, was waiting for him on 
the landing: she was going 
out to buy the dinner, and she 
would walk with him. 

*‘Look here,” she began, “I 
hope you haven’t been talking 
pernicious nonsense to her 
about hushing things up and 
taking an allowance from her 
husband. You know nothing! 
absolutely nothing! She must 
be got out of that brute’s 
power—must, I tell youu A 
divorce will be perfectly easy 
if only she can get the money. 
I will sell my boots rather than 
see her take a penny from 
him. Why shouldn’t she be 


free and happy, that exquisite 
creature ?”’ 

“ All right,” said Willough- 
by; “but hasn’t she got any- 


body to advise her? I am not 
the person ; hasn’t she any be- 
longings ?”’ 

““There’s her brother,” said 
the girl; “but he quarrelled 
with her when she married 
Kenrick, and has never had 
anything to do with her since: 
she was devoted to him, and 
felt it awfully.” 

“Take my advice,” said Wil- 
loughby, stopping, “and write 
to that brother : and now I fear 
I must take this cab. Good- 
bye, Miss Moore,” and _ he 
jumped in, leaving Nellie stand- 
ing indignant on the wet pave- 
ment with hatred in her eyes. 

He was annoyed by this en- 
counter. What had he to do 
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with Mrs Kenrick’s divorce? 
The Catholic in him uncon- 
sciously revolted at the idea 
of divorce, and the natural 
man hated the idea of a wife 
exposing her husband’s short- 
comings. Personally, too, he 
did not like the notion of re- 
adjusting his relation with 
Mrs Kenrick on a new footing. 
Confound the girl and her 
meddling! What had she 
come to him for? Money too; 
such bad taste to drag that 
in: these independent student 
girls were always a nuisance. 
Well, he need not go again; 
anyway, he was glad to know 
“she” was happier. He did 
not go again for some weeks, 
and when he did, he was just 
starting for Ireland to see his 
father: he had been offered 
and accepted the post of mili- 
tary secretary to a new gover- 
nor going to New Zealand, just 
the thing he wanted, and he was 
to be off in about ten days. 

He found Mrs Kenrick paler 
and more anxious than when 
he had seen her before. She 
had had one of her colds and 
felt numbed ;_ her little powers 
of writing seemed to be failing 
her, she was anxious about the 
future. This only after he 
had poured out his news to 
her, and explained how every- 
thing was exactly as he wished, 
and how his career was taking 
just the course he always meant 
it should take, and how a man’s 
future was always in his own 
hands to do as he liked with. 

She said she wished a wo- 
man’s was, and then came the 
explanation of her discourage- 
ment—her husband had found 
her out. One day a_ well- 











dressed man had come to the 
studio to see Nellie’s work: he 
said he represented a possible 
customer who had liked some 
things of hers in an exhibition, 
and wanted his wife and child 
painted. The man professed 
to be particularly taken by a 
sketch of Ella with Elfie on 
her lap, and took it away to 
show his customer: when he 
returned it two days after, 
saying his customer had seen 
something he liked better, they 
were disappointed, but not sus- 
picious. The next day Major 
Kenrick had walked into the 
studio, had made a fearful 
scene, and tried to bully her 
into swearing she would not 
take proceedings against him. 

Nellie had stood her ground 
like a faithful watch-dog, and 
had at last got rid of him; but 
he had come back the next 
evening, and had made such a 
disturbance when Nellie refused 
to admit him that the neigh- 
bours had complained. Since 
that they had lived in constant 
dread of invasion: they knew 
they were watched, and had 
seen the picture-man at the 
corner of the street. She should 
have to leave,—she could not 
bring this constant worry on 
her friend ; but why should she 
bore him with her grievances ? 
Then throwing it all off with a 
pretty air, and blushing slightly, 
she suddenly sat down on a 
stool at his feet, and slipping 
a hand into his, said— 

“Let us be happy together 
just this once before you go 
away for ever.” 

He raised her thin hands to 
his lips, and as he did so one 
of the loosened rings came off 
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in his fingers. It was a little 
turquoise forget-me-not. “ Keep 
it,” she said, “in memory of a 
troublesome friendship;” and 
then Willoughby tried to tell 
her something he had never 
known himself till then, of what 
her friendship had been to him, 
a spring of water in a dry land, 
a patch of blue in a dull sky, a 
bit of poetry heading a prosy 
chapter, a breath of April, an 
upspringing of all sorts of deli- 
cate things which he should 
miss, lacking her. “But we 
must write,” he concluded ; “you 
are the sort of woman to write 
delightful letters, and we can 
say all sorts of things on paper 
we should never say face to 
face.” Hers was hidden from 
him as she broke out passion- 
ately, “ And what do you sup- 
pose you have been to me? the 
support round which all my 
little tendrils of hope were 
twined. Does the wild vine 
feel nothing if the tree she has 
clung to is torn away and trans- 
planted,—can she find strength 
to support herself or to climb 
anew ? but the tree only gains 
vigour from the loss of the vine 
which would hinder its growth. 
Go and flourish and forget every- 
thing except that career you 
would live for.” 

“My dear,” he said gently, 
taking both her hands in his, 
“T shall never forget you—you 
have twined yourself too close 
for that ; but it is not well for 
either of us to say more now, is 
it? Good-bye, my wild vine 
with the bitter-sweet fruit ; 
some day perhaps the wine may 
be ready for pressing, and may 
be red in the cup,” and without 
another word he left her. 
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Next day she got a great 
bunch of daffodils sent by him, 
and with them was the little 
old box of trinkets he had 
taken from her that night 
in pawn: amongst them she 
found a long chain with a gold 
heart on it set with turquoise 
forget-me-nots which was not 
one of her old possessions, but 
which she wore constantly ever 
after. 

Captain Willoughby wrote to 
her from Madeira, telling her, 
after some details about the 
voyage, that he had been feeling 
anxious about his little friend 
Elfie and her future, and that 
he had told his bankers to pay 
£300 to her account for the 
little fairy’s education. “If 
even fairies have to learn such 
prosaic things as reading and 
writing. You must not be 
he added ; 


angry with me,” 
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“what is the use of a friend 
who may not help? and your 
own money may be needed in 
other ways.” 

It irked him to know how 
easily she would accept the 
money, as indeed she did; but 
he told himself that she was so 
unpractical that money repre- 
sented nothing to her beside 
the real thing indicated, being 
merely the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual 
grace of friendship and affec- 
tion, and this was true. Ella 
lived so entirely in and by her 
emotions that the outside signi- 
ficance of things was greatly 
lost to her, hence many of the 
complications and difficulties of 
her life. A friend once said 
of her, “Ella will fall over a 
precipice looking for shooting- 
stars.” Luckily the grey-haired 
girl took care of her. 
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Shakespeare and the Earl of Pembroke. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


IIL.—MISTRESS FITTON. 


SHAKESPEARE missed the 
valuable poet’s pension. Per- 
haps he would not have relished 
its duties if he had got it; but 
he would have dearly loved the 
ease and comfort, the deliver- 
ance from playhouse drudgery, 
and the improved standing as 
a gentleman: the four sonnets 
109-112 make his discontents 
and his aspirations very clear. 
Supposing that he had got the 
pension, the effect upon him 
would quite likely have been the 
same as upon Ben Jonson, who 
did not write a single play in 
the next ten years. Having 
missed it, he had to brace him- 
self to new efforts after “ wealth 
and credit in the scene,” before 
he could retire to his own 
house and garden at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Whatever he may 
have lost, we have gained 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “King 
Lear,” and “Othello.” For the 
moment his feeling was bitter 
disappointment. Mr Wynd- 
ham finds in the sonnets follow- 
ing those on the rival poet “a 
single speech of tragic inten- 
sity,” and those sonnets were 
the direct sequel of the rivalry 
episode. The first of the series 
is S. 87—“ Farewell! thou art 
too dear for my possessing,” 
which is filled with sarcastic 
references to Herbert’s broken 
promise, under the suggestive 
language of charter, patent, 
bond, grant, gift, and riches, 
ending with the bitter envoi :-— 


‘*Thus have I had thee, as a dream 
doth flatter, 

In sleep a king, but waking no such 
matter ” 


—a king of the Laurel Crown 
in his dreams. 

But that was not the only 
ground of estrangement be- 
tween them. Misfortunes sel- 
dom come single, and Shake- 
speare saw a more serious occa- 
sion imminent, which is darkly 
shadowed as Herbert’s renewed 
interference with his mistress. 
He invites him not to dis- 
semble his hate, but to come 
to an understanding, “to set 
a form upon desired change.” 
The truly grand outburst is in 
S. 90, which is hardly excelled 
by anything else of his in its 
impetuous power over words, 
rhythms, and rhymes :— 


‘‘Then hate me when thou wilt; if 
ever, now ; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds 
to cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make 
me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after loss. 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scapt 
this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conquered 
woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me 
last, 

When other petty griefs have done 
their spite, 

But in the onset come: so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune’s 
might.” 


This brings us to the real trag- 
edy of the Sonnets. 
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The identity of the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets with Mary Fit- 
ton, a Maid of Honour to Queen 
Elizabeth from 1596 to 1601, 
was alleged first by Mr Thomas 
Tyler in 1884, on the ground 
that she could be shown, by 
letters and other documents of 
the time, to be the person with 
whom Lord Pembroke was in- 
volved in a scandal. In 1897 
Lady Newdigate - Newdegate 
printed with a commentary, 
under the title of ‘Gossip from 
a Muniment-Room,’ a number 
of letters addressed to Mary 
Fitton’s elder sister Anne, Lady 
Newdigate, including one from 
the Maid of Honour herself 
(which is notable only for a 
tendency towards dramatic 
rhythm). This correspondence 
proved interesting for the pres- 
ent subject chiefly as showing 
that Mary Fitton had another 
lover, Sir William Knollys, 
Comptroller of the Household. 
Hitherto there has been nothing 
to connect Shakespeare with 
this lady, except the internal 
evidence from his Sonnets, that 
his mistress and Lord Pem- 
broke’s were one and the same. 
The internal evidence, which 
will appear in due _ course, 
ought to suffice; but it is 
fortunately possible to sup- 
plement it by a new proof 
of the fact from _ outside, 
which shall be given at the 
outset. 

The scandal in which Lord 
Pembroke’s name was joined 
with Mistress Fitton’s became 
known early in 1601, when the 
lady’s condition could not be 
concealed longer. It is thus 
referred to in a letter of 26th 
January from Sir John Stan- 
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hope to Sir George Carew, the 
President of Munster: “Ofthe 
persecution which is likely to 
befall the poor maids’ chamber 
in Court, and of Fitton’s af- 
flictions, and lastly her com- 
mitment tomy Lady Hawkyns, 
and the discouragement thereby 
of the rest, though it be now 
out of your element to think of, 
yet I doubt not but that some 
friend doth more particularly 
advertise you.” It is this flutter- 
ing of the dovecote that comes 
into an unprinted ballad of the 
year 1601, preserved among the 
State Papers (Eliz., vol. 278, 
No. 23), in which the Maids’ 
Chamber, or the Queen’s House- 
hold in general, represented as 
a herd of deer, is the subject of 
the second stanza (the Lord 
Chamberlain the subject of the 
first, Sir Robert Cecil of the 
third, and Raleigh of the 
seventh and last) :— 


‘“‘ Partie beard was afeard 
When they rann at the herd ; 
The Raine dear was imbost, 
The white doe shee was lost ; 
Pembrooke strooke her downe 
And tooke her from the clowne. 
Lord, for thy pittie !” 


“Partie beard” seems to be a 
nickname of the Comptroller 
of the Household, Sir William 
Knollys, the “Raine dear” is 
the queen (la raine), “imbost ” 
or embossed is a hunting term 
with the secondary meaning 
of enraged (as in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” iv. xiii. 3), the “white 
doe” is Mistress Fitton—and 
“the clowne” is Shakespeare. 
The reference in the stanza 
upon Cecil to the “ long procla- 
mation” with which “ he swore 
he saved the town,” dates the 
ballad after the ninth of Feb- 
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ruary 1601, the proclamation 
being that which followed the 
rebellion of the Earl of Essex 
on 7th and 8th February. The 
author of the ballad may be 
guessed to be the old poet 
Thomas Churchyard, on the fol- 
lowing grounds: It is written 
in the doggerel manner of Skel- 
ton, for whom Churchyard pro- 
fessed a great admiration (he is 
buried near to him at West- 
minster), having himself begun 
to write in Edward VI.’s 
reign, when Skelton’s vogue 
was greatest. Secondly, it has 
Churchyard’s known  eccen- 
tricities of spelling: for ex- 
ample, in the above stanza, 
afeard is “aferd,” while herd 
is “heard” ; and in the stanza 
upon Raleigh there is a line— 


‘* He pawles the poor to the skinne,” 


which means “polls the poor,” 
and is nearly the same as in 
one of his printed poems, “the 
poure to powll,” and “to powll 
and shave.” Lastly, Church- 
yard lived at the Court end 
of the town, a gentleman by 
birth and associations, sub- 
sisting on the bounty of Dr 
Julius Cesar (Master of the 
Requests and legal adviser 
attendant on the queen’s per- 
son), and was in all respects 
a likely person to pick up 
Court scandal and put it 
into Skeltonical verse. 

Besides the evidence of the 
Sonnets themselves, there is 
also internal evidence from 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost” that 
Shakespeare was acquainted 
with the Dark Lady before he 
knew Herbert, and from “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
that he used their first quarrel 


about her, in 1598, as a motive 
in that comedy. First as to 
these plays. 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” with 
the text as we now have it, was 
published in 1598, “As it was 
presented before her Highnes 
this last Christmas. Newly 
corrected and augmented by W. 
Shakspere.” The Princess of 
France, with three ladies in 
waiting, is sent by her ailing 
father on a mission to the King 
of Navarre, who is in retirement 
in the country with three of his 
lords, having taken vows to 
study and to avoid the society of 
women. The king and his three 
courtiers are in this fix, that 
they owe hospitality to their 
fair visitors, but their vows 
forbid :— 


‘* King. Hear me, dear lady: I have 
sworn an oath. 

Prin. Our Lady help my lord ! he’ll be 
forsworn. 

King. Not for the world, fair madam, 
by my will. 

Prin. Why, will shall break it, will and 
nothing else.” 


On this Mr Grant White 
comments, that it is quite prob- 
able that Shakespeare himself 
played the king in the perform- 
ance at Court (it is known that 
he was often employed there), 
and that there is a pun upon 
his name in the above dialogue, 
just as in Sonnets 135 and 136: 
the conversation and reply are 
too forced, he thinks, not to 
have that object. But the 
person who is really set to break 
down the vow by his casuistry, 
or to provide “some salve for 
perjury,” is not the king, but 
the Lord Biron (Berowne), by 
his long speech at the end of 
Act iv. The part of Biron is 
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made for Shakespeare in several 
respects, including the im- 
portant one of age (“an older 
Noble of Navar, the lover of 
Rosalin”). He is so much 
Shakespeare himself all through 
the play that Brandes, in his 
recent work, calls him Biron- 
Shakespeare. Now Rosaline, to 
whom he played Biron, is the 
same in features and character 
as the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
Biron soliloquises, iii. i. 197 :— 
“ And among three to love the worst of 
all, 
A whitly wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls stuck in her face 
for eyes ; 
Ay—and, by heaven, one that will do 
the deed 
Though Argus were her eunuch and 
her guard. 
And I to sigh for her, to watch for her, 
To pray for her : Go to, it is a plague 
That Cupid will impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little wight. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, 
groan : 
Some men must love my lady, and 
some Joan.” 


There are indications in the 
margin of the play (1598) that 
it had been written for a small 
private stage. Perhaps one 
ought to say adapted, for the 
experts are resolved that it 
must have existed in an earlier 
form years before Christmas 
1597, because it has so many 
rhyming verses (a German has 
counted them)—as if it were 
not as natural for ‘“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” to have rhym- 
ing lines as it is for farce 
or burlesque at any time. 
Whether it was written or 
only adapted for the Court, 
it is probable that the female 
parts, unless perhaps that of 
the country wench, were played 
by lady amateurs, for the ladies 
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have masks, not only in the 
scene which turns upon an ex- 
change of masks, but also on 
their first appearance (Act ii, 
se. 1.124). The ladies of Eliza- 
beth’s Court are known to have 
acted in masques or allegories, 
which were primarily designed 
for the splendid dresses and the 
dances, but were not without 
declamation or even dialogue ; 
there was a famous one of the 
kind at the Russell marriage at 
Blackfriars, in June 1600, in 
which Mary Fitton took the 
lead (she was devoted to the 
stage). The same lady is so like 
the Rosaline of the Christmas 
comedy of 1597, that it looks as 
if the part had been written for 
her. The chief discrepancy, 
both in that play and in the 
Sonnets, from her authentic 
portraits is that her eyes are 
painted as dark blue-grey and 
her hair as dark brown. Mr 
Tyler, however, has satisfied 
himself that her hair is black 
in the painted marble effigy 
of her tomb; and it is not 
necessary to take Shakespeare’s 
references to her dark eyes to 
mean the iris as black as 
the pupil, which is the true 
blackness of the eye. The 
“two pitch balls stuck in her 
face” is an obvious hyperbole ; 
while in the Sonnets he seems 
to be reserving something, for 
he says in one, “her eyes so 
suited ” to her raven brows that 
“they mourners seem,” and in 
another, that they have “put 
on black, and loving mourners 
be.” Further, portraits cannot 
all be depended on for the real 
colour of the eyes: in those of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
colour is not always the same. 
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In the later of her two por- 
traits, taken probably about 
1600, when she was at the 
height of her favour with the 
queen, she is in full Court dress 
—a high-bred, slender figure 
above medium height, with 
white hands and long taper 
fingers, handsome eyes, a small 
mouth, full lips, a retreating 
chin, and somewhat demure ex- 
pression. The striking features, 
both of her and her sister, are 
the great sloping forehead, with 
the mass of dark hair drawn 
back and surmounted by a tire, 
and the somewhat long nose 
in line with the brow, making 
a bird-like profile. Her brows 
are Shakespeare’s favourite 
feature: “ Who dares look upon 
the heaven of her brow that is 
not blinded by her majesty.” 
Again, he seems to have the 
same brows, perhaps the very 
person, in mind where Falstaff 
tells Mrs Ford, playing the 
part with a plain kerchief over 
the brows, that he wishes he 
could make her my lady: “Thou 
hast the right arched bent of 
the brow, that becomes the 
ship - tire, the tire- valiant, or 
any tire of Venetian admit- 
tance.” The “white doe” of 
the ballad quoted above implies 
a radiant whiteness of the com- 
plexion (“a whitely wanton 
with a velvet brow’’), in which 
even “dark blue-grey” eyes 
would look black from the 
pupil if not from the iris. 
Soon after Shakespeare’s ac- 
quaintance with young Herbert 
began, in the spring of 1598, 
the latter had got to know also 
the lady whom the poet re- 
garded as his mistress: one 
can imagine a meeting be- 
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tween my Lord Rose and my 
Lady Rosaline. The Sonnets 
do not leave us any choice in 
conceiving the sense in which 
the Dark Lady was Shake- 
speare’s mistress: in whatever 
witty pleasantries the acquaint- 
ance may have begun, it be- 
came an ordinary amour at 
length, as appears from 8. 138, 
which was printed surreptitious- 
ly as early as 1599. She tried 
at once to capture Lord Her- 
bert, and may or may not have 
succeeded. Shakespeare for- 
gave the trespass when Her- 
bert begged pardon, although 
he accuses himself of being 
more corrupt as an accessory 
to the theft than if he had 
been the principal, and offers 
to avoid Herbert in public— 


‘Lest my bewailed guilt should do 
thee shame.” 


The situation is almost exactly 
that which he has created in 
“ The Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona,” Valentine, “that peas- 
ant,” being Shakespeare and 
Proteus Herbert: it looks, in- 
deed, as if the name Proteus 
were implied in S. 53— 
‘‘ What is your substance, whereof are 
you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on 
you tend?” 


Proteus plays him false with 
Silvia, and expresses heartfelt 
sorrow for what he had done; 
whereupon Valentine forgives 
him like a Christian, and 
hands the lady over to him. 
In five or six of the eight 
sonnets to Herbert on the 
theft of the mistress, there are 
peculiar sentiments or phrases, 
which can be matched closely 
in “The Two Gentlemen of 
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Verona,” although it would not 
be so easy to match them any- 
where else. 

One set of commentators 
have been as much surprised 
at the supine conduct of Valen- 
tine in the play, as another set 
have been surprised at Shake- 
speare’s own conduct in the 
Sonnets. There seems little 
doubt that he recalled the 
situation deliberately in the 
play in order that he might 
treat it exactly as he had done in 
real life. We know from Meres 
that he had the play in his desk 
in the autumn of 1598, and 
there is not another known 
reference to it, earlier or later, 
until its appearance in print in 
the folio of 1623. There is 
nothing to show that the author 
ever put it on the stage; on 
the other hand, it is intelligible 
that he did not value it as an 
acting piece (although Launce 
and his dog are good business), 
but had thrown it off to work 
up some of the materials left 
over from more important plays. 
Johnson was struck by the 
number of its gnomic sayings 
and “eminently beautiful ” 
single lines or passages, while 
Pope could not understand 
why a play of such “natural 
and unaffected style” should 
have been diagnosed by the 
experts to be “one of the first 
he wrote.” 

This comedy has a bearing 
upon the Sonnets in another 
way. Silvia has a third lover, 
Sir Thurio, “a foolish rival to 
Valentine,” but a personage of 
some rank at the Court of 
Milan. Shakespeare’s mistress 
had also three lovers. The 
alert eyes of Mr William Archer 
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discovered that there were 
really three Wills in S. 135: 


‘* Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy 
Will, 

And Will to boot, and Will in overplus ; 

More than enough am I that vex thee 
still, 

To thy sweet will making addition 
thus.” 


When the ‘Gossip from a Muni- 
ment-Room’ appeared, the sus- 
pected third Will was forth- 
coming at once in the person of 
Sir William Knollys, Comp- 
troller of the Queen’s House- 
hold, and a cousin to her Ma- 
jesty once removed. He is the 
“partie beard” of the ballad, 
which means that his beard was 
his striking feature; he wore 
spectacles, was about fifty-five 
years old in 1598, and married 
to a dowager-countess of great 
wealth and of more years than 
his own. His lodging at Court 
was next door to the Maids’ 
Chamber, the high jinks of 
which were apt to disturb his 
peace: L’Estrange relates that 
he struck terror into his noisy 
neighbours one night by walk- 
ing into their room in his shirt 
through the postern door, and 
pacing it for an hour so intent 
upon what he was reading as 
to seem unconscious of any 
human presence. When Mary 
Fitton came to Court in 1595 
or 1596, aged seventeen or eigh- 
teen, her father had begged 
Knollys, a connection of the 
Fittons, to watch over her. 
Sir William replied, “TI will not 
fail to fulfil your desire in 
playing the Good Shepherd, 
and will to my power defend 
the innocent lamb from the 
wolfish cruelty and fox - like 
subtlety of the tame beasts of 
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this place.” His letters to her 
sister Anne, which begin about 
1597-98, exhibit him as Mary’s 
avowed lover and suitor, and as 
praying (and asking his cor- 
respondent to pray) that he 
might be released from his aged 
wife so that he might marry 
her and beget offspring. In 
a letter early in 1598, when 
his correspondent was expect- 
ing her first confinement, he 
wishes her “a good delivery 
of your burden, and your sister 
in the same case justifiable.” 
Again: “She is now well, and 
hath not been troubled with 
the mother [hysteria] of a 
long time. I would to God I 
might as lawfully make her a 
mother as you are.” In another 
letter: “Her greatest fear is, 
that while the grass groweth 
the horse may starve, and she 
thinketh a bird in the bush is 
worth two in the hand. But 
both she and I must have 
patience.” After her disgrace 
in 1601, for which Lord Pem- 
broke was blamed by common 
report, he wrote: “I must con- 
fess the harvest was over long 
expected. .. . The man of sin 
[not Pembroke] having in the 
night sowed tares amongst the 
good corn, both the true hus- 
bandman was beguiled and the 
good ground abused.” In 1603, 
when she was with her sister in 
Warwickshire, he sent her a 
message that he could not 
“separate his thoughts from 
the remembrance of former 
bands,” “no earthly creature 
is mistress of my love, nor is 
like to be”; if he were not 
tied to a white staff at Court, 
he would become a knight ad- 
venturer on her behalf. It is 
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clear, however, that the lady an- 
swered these probably insincere 
overtures either curtly or not at 
all. His wife died in 1605, and, 
in two months after, he married 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, aged 
nineteen. Sir William was one 
of Elizabeth’s Privy Council: 
in her speech from the Throne 
at the prorogation of the Par- 
liament after Essex’s rebellion, 
she gave Mr Comptroller her 
special thanks for his services. 
The Queen also gave him a 
pension in the summer of 1601, 
paid him a visit at his house, 
Grays, near Caversham, in the 
autumn, and promoted him to 
be Treasurer of the Household 
at Christmas. James I. made 
him a baron and a viscount, 
and Charles I. raised him to 
the earldom of Banbury. If 
he had not played a very 
politic part in the Fitton affair, 
it may be doubted if the tide 
of his fortunes would not have 
ebbed rather than flowed. 

It is by the merest accident 
that we know of his long court- 
ship of Mary Fitton, and of his 
ardent desire to be free to marry 
her, which perhaps few knew of 
at thetime. In one of his letters 
to her sister he wrote, “ Burn 
my letters, if you please”; but 
they were not burned,—they 
are actually printed, and in a 
second edition! Sir William 
was by no means a libertine, 
but a studious religious man. 
It has been surmised that his 
phrase “the true husband- 
man,” contrasting with “the 
man of sin,” implies an in- 
formal contract, and that this 
was what Shakespeare meant 
in the phrase of S. 152, “in 
act thy bed-vow broke.” If 
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that be so, he meant also that 
she broke her bed-vow with 
the other party to it, the vow 
being pre-nuptial. In “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” a certain ques- 
tion and answer are brought in 
with no apparent object, and 
probably with some veiled ref- 
erence which those present at 
Court in 1597 would under- 
stand: the question is asked 
by Biron, about Rosaline (ac- 
cording to the Cambridge 
editors), who wore a cap :— 


‘* Biron. Is she wedded or no? 
Boyet. To her will, sir, or so.” 


This looks like the ever-re- 
curring pun upon Will; and it 
is not impossible that it means 
that Mr Comptroller was under- 
stood to be contracted to the 
Maid of Honour, pending the 
demise of the old Lady Chandos, 
his wife. 

“ Fitton’s afflictions and her 
commitment to my Lady Haw- 
kyns ” are heard of first in the 
letter of 26th January 1601, 
to Sir G. Carew, in Ireland. 
On 5th February Sir Robert 
Cecil wrote also to him: “We 
have no news, but that there 
is a misfortune befallen Mistress 
Fitton, for she is proved with 
child, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, being examined, confes- 
seth a fact, but utterly re- 
nounceth all marriage. I fear 
they will both dwell in the 
Tower a while, for the Queen 
hath vowed to send them 
thither.” On 25th March Sir 
Tobie Mathew wrote to Dudley 
Carleton: “The Earl of Pem- 
broke is committed to the Fleet. 
His cause is delivered of a boy, 
who is dead.” On 22nd April 
Sir Edward Fitton wrote to his 
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daughter Anne: “I am in some 
hope of your sister’s enlarge- 
ment, but what will be the end 
with the Earl I cannot tell.” 
On his way down into Cheshire 
with her, in a stolen flight from 
London, Sir Edward Fitton 
wrote to Sir Robert Cecil on 
16th May from Stanner, where 
he was resting owing to his 
daughter’s weakness: “I can 
say nothing of the Earl, but 
my daughter is confident in her 
chance before God, and wisheth 
my Lord and she might but 
meet before in different scenes. 
But for myself I expect no good 
from him, that in all this time 
hath not showed any kindness. 
I count my daughter as good 
a gentlewoman as my Lord 
is, though [excepting] the dig- 
nity of honour, which hath 
beguiled her, I fear, except my 
Lord’s honesty be the greater 
virtuous.” It appears from a 
letter of Pembroke’s from White- 
hall, 8th May, touching the 
renewal of a bill, that he was 
then at large again. 

We may now return to the 
Sonnets. Herbert’s first affair 
with the Dark Lady does not 
appear to have lasted long, and 
it is doubtful whether it ever 
went so far as Shakespeare 
suspected at the time, for he 
writes in 8. 70— 


‘“*Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of 
young days, 

Either not assail’d, or victor being 
charged ;” 


and in S. 144, which was 
printed surreptitiously in 1599, 
the lady is referred to as “ woo- 
ing his purity with her foul 
pride.” But after that date, 
and soon after the episode of 
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the rival poet, he writes several 
sonnets to Herbert on his grow- 
ing licentiousness (which Clar- 
endon gives as his mature 
character), making references 
to a base jewel on a queen’s 
finger and to his own “lame- 
ness”’ (the lameness of Vulcan 
as the cause of the infidelity of 
Venus, see ‘Odyss.,’ viii. 310, 
Davison’s epigram “On a limp- 
ing cuckold,” and “Titus 
Andronicus,” ii. i. 89), the 
phrase being the same that was 
used in S. 37 on the occasion 
of Herbert’s original trespass. 
This was probably the time, 
the summer of 1599, to which 
belongs a piece of gossip printed 
by Mr Tyler from a paper in 
the Record Office: it relates to 
certain clandestine marriages 
“at the Courte, in that tyme 
that M™ Fytton was in great 
favour, and one of her Ma- 
jesties maids of honor; and 
duringe the time that the 
Earle of Pembrooke favord 
her, she would put off her 
head tire and tucke upp her 
clothes, and take a large 
white cloake, and marche as 
though she had bene a man, 
to meete the said Earle out 
of the Courte.” 

We hear a good deal about 
Lord Herbert at this time in 
the letters written from London 
to his uncle, Sir Robert Sidney, 
at Flushing. On 4th August 
1599, “ Lord Herbert means to 
follow the camp,” and wants a 
certain horse of his uncle’s from 
the stables at Penshurst: this 
was the muster on account of 
the threatened Spanish inva- 
sion, to which the Earl, his 
father, furnished two hundred 
mounted men. The muster of 
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1599 was almost certainly the 
occasion of S. 91 :— 


‘*Some glory in their birth, some in 
their skill,” 


—and “some in their horse.” 
In October Herbert went on an 
embassy to Denmark (“great 
entertainment”). Shortly after 
his return he went to his father 
in Wiltshire and was away from 
London several months, until 
March 1600, being ill most of 
the time with “a tertian ague,” 
and with continual pains in 
his head. Meanwhile Mrs Fit- 
ton had to leave her duties 
at Court for several weeks. 
On 12th January 1600, “ Mrs 
Fitton is sick, and gone 
from Court to her father.” 
But she had not really left 
London, for, on 21st February, 
“My lady [Sir R. Sidney’s 
wife] visited Mrs Fitton, that 
hath long been here sick in 
London.” The “sickness” ap- 
pears to have been the natural 
fruit of her amour with Lord 
Herbert, for it corresponds ex- 
actly in time with the incident 
of the same kind which forms 
the subject of the 99th Sonnet, 
written in the early spring of 
1600 :— 


‘‘The forward violet thus did I chide:— 

‘Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal 
thy sweet that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath? 
purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion 
dwells 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly 
dyed.’ ” 


These’ lines, and the follow- 
ing allegory of roses, become 
intelligible on the hypothesis 
of a still-born premature child 
(“in pride of all his growth a 
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vengeful canker eat him up to 
death”). The forward violet is 
the premature flower of spring ; 
the violet is the pansy in little ; 
and the pansy was the Fitton 
emblem. The sonnet is singular 
in having fifteen lines, the extra 
line being the last of the five 
quoted. To express both its 
form and its matter, it might 
be headed “One too many.” 
This interpretation of S. 99 
is necessary as a key to S. 123, 
which is the most enigmatic 
of all. 

At S. 100 the interrupted cor- 
respondence is again resumed, 
this time with the formality of 
an invocation of the Muse, and 
with a deliberate purpose (S. 
101) :— 

‘Then do thy office, Muse; I teach 
thee how 


To make him seem long hence as he 
shows now ;” 


—the idea being the same as in 
the first group of sonnets, urg- 
ing the youth to marry and 
get offspring. It is not until 
S. 113 that the real matter 
of interest is brought in, the 
correspondence up to that point 
being upon various topics, of 
which several have been noticed 
already. The series 109-112 
are remarkable for the plain- 
ness of style and pathetic ear- 
nestness of tone, one of the 
subjects being the writer’s dis- 
satisfaction with his business of 
playwright, with having gored 
his own thoughts, sold cheap 
what is most dear, and looked on 
truth askance: another theme, 
in S. 112, is his hurt feelings 
at Ben Jonson’s malignant epi- 
gram “Poet Ape,” which was 
answered in Dekker’s “Satiro- 
mastix.” The beginning of S. 
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110, “Alas! ’tis true,” may 
mean that he is answering some 
reproach of Herbert’s; and the 
question arises, What was the 
particular occasion of this self- 
abasement? Most probably it 
was the publication of the 
“Second Part of Henry IV.,” 
which was towards the end of 
1600, the copyright having 
been obtained on 23rd August. 
This is perhaps the only piece 
in which Shakespeare has con- 
sciously written down to the 
level of vulgar taste, the 
humours of Falstaff (with 
Shallow) being so forced as 
to mar the construction of the 
play, and being in their unfair- 
ness different from those in the 
“First Part of Henry IV.” or 
in the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” He had to earn his living, 
as he says, by “public means,” 
and it is the best feather in his 
cap that he had so little occa- 
sion for the apologetic tone of 
Sonnets 110 and 111. 

The sonnets from 113 to the 
fall of the curtain in 8. 125 are 
the most enigmatic of the whole 
series, The obscurity is less 
often playful than sombre, 
with a tone of irony which 
rises to sarcasm before the end. 
They are the sonnets that show 
in the highest degree the qual- 
ity of “deep brained ” which he 
claims for the sonnet as a lyric 
form. This point has _ been 
touched upon already, and it 
remains only to add here, that 
in a farcical dialogue in “‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” he defines the 
purpose of the envoi :— 


‘“‘No, page: it is an epilogue or dis- 
course to make plain 

Some obscure precedence that hath 
before been sain.” 
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Let us now apply this rule of 
interpretation, beginning with 
S. 115 (leaving 113 and 114 to 
come after). The ostensible 
theme of S. 115 is “Love a- 
growing ” :— 

‘* Those lines that I before have writ do 
lie, 

Even those that said I could not love 
you dearer.” 


The ten following lines are 
turned ingeniously to show how 
mistaken he had been in setting 
bounds to the growth of love: 
the rhetorical insincerity is ob- 
vious, for their friendship had 
waned and was nearly out. 
The whole sonnet is an artifice 
to lead up to the barbed 
envot :— 


‘* Love is a Babe: then might I not say 
80 

To give full growth to that which still 
doth grow ?” 


If we recall the fact that Pem- 
broke was about to be, if he 
was not already, charged with 
the affair of Mrs Fitton, the 
Babe becomes the impending 
real infant, and no metaphor. 
The two last lines are meant 
to bring before him, in one mo- 
mentary swift glance at “that 
which still doth grow,” the poor 
lady’s condition by its outward 
signs, pathetic always, and cal- 
culated to affect every humane 
man in the way that they 
affected my uncle Toby. 

Let us now go back to the 
mysterious pair of sonnets, 113 
and 114, They are “deep 
brained” to the last degree. 
In the former he mentions, as a 
matter of curious psychological 
interest, that of late he has 
been seeing the features of Her- 
bert in the objects of nature, 
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especially in the Crow or Dove: 
he had received so many of these 
impressions from external ob- 
jects that his mind was “ replete 
with you” and “incapable of 
more.” The next sonnet con- 
tinues the idea by bringing in 
“monsters and things indigest,” 
which may have been changed 
by the alchemy of love into 
“such cherubins as your sweet 
self resemble”; but its chief 
purpose is to put the question, 
whether this is only “ flattery 
in my seeing,” or “mine eye 
saith true”? Let the answer 
be noted :— 


‘*Oh, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my 

seeing, 

And my great mind most kingly drinks 

it up: 

Mine eye a knows what with his 

gust is ’greeing, 

And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 
If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin, 
That mine eye loves it and doth first 

begin.” 


The meaning is, that it is flat- 
tery to make Herbert the father 
of the child, but that Shake- 
speare has a “great mind” to 
do so: if the cup of flattery be 
a poisoned cup, there is the less 
sin in offering it to him, in that 
he is not taken unawares, but 
has seen it tasted by the king’s 
taster. 

The sonnet following “Love 
is a Babe” is the famous and 
noble poem :— 


**Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 

Admit impediments: love is not love 

Which alters where it alteration finds.” 


The form is general or abstract, 
but the substance is the con- 
crete case of Pembroke “utterly 
renouncing all marriage” with 


Mary Fitton. It is a moving 
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appeal, which may or may not 
have preceded his lordship’s 
refusal of marriage when he 
was examined at Court. The 
love that a woman in her 
trouble has a right to look for 
is declared in the next lines :— 
**O no! it is an ever fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never 


shaken : 
It is the star to every wandering bark.” 


The “rosy lips and cheeks” 
swept away by Time’s sickle, 
and the “brief hours and 
weeks” that suffice to make 
Time’s changes, point to the 
special circumstances wherein 


** Love is not love 
Which alters where it alteration finds.” 


The uncertainty as to what 
his lordship would do explains 
the line said of the star in the 
heavens— 


‘*Whose worth’s unknown although 
his height be taken.” 


The two next sonnets, 117 and 
118, are Shakespeare’s apology 
for interfering, and are probably 
the answer to an angry remon- 
strance (compare “ Lover’s Com- 
plaint,” stanza 15— 


‘Yet if men moved him, was he such 
a storm,” &c.) 


In S. 118 the figures are all 
drawn from dietary and medi- 
cines—sharp sauces to whet, 
and purges to ward off sick- 
ness. The suggestion is, not 
only of going out to meet 
trouble, but of doing so for 
another’s sake; while the 
“policy in love, to anticipate 
the ills that were not,” is more 
particularly the policy of com- 
ing to an understanding as 
to the paternity of the child 
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before it was born. However, 
his well-meant attempt had 
merely the effect of “poisoning” 
himself. 

Sonnet 119 points to an in- 
terview between Shakespeare 
and the lady, which may or 
may not have taken place before 
the queen knew of her condition 
and had committed her to the 
keeping of Lady Hawkyns :— 


‘* What potions have I drunk of Siren 
tears 

Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell 
within.” 


With the tears there had 
been confessions, which opened 
his eyes and filled him with 
horror. The close of the 
sonnet means that the potion 
of her tears had proved a love 
philtre, for his ruined love was 
built anew, fairer, stronger, far 
greater than at first. Weknow 
from S. 147-150 that it became 
an infatuation, and it is prob- 
able that it continued several 
years after her disgrace. The 
Siren’s tears moved him to 
some more decided step on her 
behalf than he had yet taken. 
In the next sonnet, 120, we 
learn that he had done some 
unkindness, trespass, transgres- 
sion, or tyrannical action against 
Lord Pembroke, with the result 
that his lordship had “passed 
a Hell of time,” supposed in the 
shock to his feelings, but corre- 
sponding also with his imprison- 
ment in the Fleet. He sets 
this unkindness against the un- 
kindness that Herbert had be- 
fore done to him, and expresses 
his sorrow that events had 
moved too fast in their “night 
of woe” to afford leisure for 
applying such a salve to his 
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lordship’s wound as the latter 
had formerly done to his (S. 
34). Whether or not he visited 
Pembroke in prison to fulfil that 
purpose, some communication 
must have passed between them 
before the next sonnet, 121, 
was written. This is a sonnet 
of great moment. Mr Armitage 
Brown (1835), who had the 
delightful privilege of talking 
over all these difficulties with 
Landor, says that it is the one 
that gave him most trouble, 
while others have taken it in 
a terribly matter-of-fact sense. 
It is only his fun :— 


“Tis better to be vile than vile 
esteemed, 

When not to be, receives reproach of 
being, 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so 
deemed, 

Not by our feeling, but by others’ 
seeing.” 


Mr Brown paraphrases thus: 
“A man that is slandered is 
in a worse state than if his 
enemies spoke the truth; in- 
asmuch as he does not enjoy 
those advantages which, ac- 
cording to them, his bad con- 


duct has acquired.” But he 
would have the support of a 
good conscience, and the quali- 
fying clauses cannot touch that 
ethical principle. In the first 
“vile,” as well as in the “bad” 
of the envoi, there is something 
concealed ; probably there is an 
anagram in each, otherwise the 
first line is a ludicrous paradox, 
and the fourteenth line pointless 
and nonsensical. “Vile” is an 
anagram of “live,” meaning 
lief (as in the contrast “lief 
or loath”), and that is Shake- 
speare’s spelling of the word in 
the second quarto of “ Hamlet ” 
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—‘T had as live the town crier 
spoke my lines.” The subject 
is the disputed paternity of the 
child: that, we shall see, is 
the only possible meaning of 
the phrase, “Give salutation to 
my sportive blood,” which 
dominates the whole sonnet. 
We should therefore para- 
phrase: “’Tis better to be the 
father than to be esteemed vile, 
when not to be so receives 
yet reproach of being, and the 
just pleasure of paternity is 
lost —not as we feel it, but 
as she sees it.” That Lord 
Pembroke was really in that 
fix follows from the known 
fact that it was his name 
which common rumour joined 
with that of Mistress Fitton. 
After the first four lines the 
sonnet passes by an ellipsis, 
marked only by a “for,” to 
Shakespeare himself as an al- 
ternative in the disputed pater- 
nity. This idea is scouted :— 


‘For why should others’ false adul- 
terate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I 
think good ? 

No, I am that I am, and they that 
level 

At my abuses reckon up their own.” 


The meaning of these much 
misunderstood lines must be 
sought in the remarkable 
phrase, “Give salutation to 
my sportive blood.” There is 
only one other instance of it 
known in literature, and that 
is also Shakespeare’s. The 
instance cited by Mr Grant 
White from Daniel’s “Civil 
Wars” does not apply strictly, 
although Shakespeare may have 
got the hint there of joining 
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“salute” and “blood” in one 
phrase: it is that of Boling- 
broke, afterwards Henry IV., 
entering London amidst the 
plaudits of the citizens, the 
captive king, Richard IL., fol- 
lowing unregarded; as he re- 
turned the people’s salutations, 
he “felt his blood within salute 
his state.” The real parallel is 
in a scene of “Henry VIII.,” 
which Mr James Spedding, in 
his analysis of the dual author- 
ship, assigns beyond all ques- 
tion to Shakespeare. The 
words are spoken by Anne 
Boleyn. She had met the king 
once, and had danced with him. 
The Lord Chamberlain is sent 
to salute her as Marchioness of 
Pembroke, and on leaving he 
says, supposed in an aside— 

‘¢ And who knows yet 


But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten all this isle?” 


Anne murmurs, “ This is strange 
to me,” and, when she is at 
length left alone by the duenna, 
continues to cast it in her 
mind :— 


‘¢ Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot !” 


It is the same kind of salutation 
as in Luke i, 13, and again 
28, 29, the former of which is 
explicitly brought in, with 
heathenish associations, in “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” i. ii. 27. 
It is the annunciation of 
parentage to persons of either 
sex; and in S. 121 it is 
an annunciation of paternity, 
which is rejected because the 
eyes that make it are those 
of a false person and adulter- 
ate, and for other and curious 
reasons, which could be con- 
strued from the profoundly 
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the 
The envoi 


cryptic phraseology, if 
physiological nature of 
subject admitted. 
is humorous :— 


‘“‘By their rank thoughts my deeds 
must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they main- 
tain— 
All men are bad, and in their bad- 
ness reign ” 


—the absurd alternative that 
“all” may be father to one 
child, “all” monarchs upon 
one throne. This is doubtless 
the friendly jest of ‘the onlie 
begetter” in the dedication of 
the Sonnets to Mr W. H. eight 
years after. 

In the two next sonnets, 122 
and 123, we may discover the 
real nature of the unkindness, 
trespass, or tyranny done to 
Lord Pembroke, which is men- 
tioned first in S. 120. Sonnet 
122 is all about a table-book :— 


‘“‘Thy gift, thy tables, are within my 
brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory.” 


Both knew the contents (“thy 
record’) of this private diary 
so well that neither had any 
need to retain it :— 


‘*Nor need I tallies thy dear love to 
score ; 

Therefore to give them from me was I 
bold.” 


This pocket-book, filled with 
memoranda, may have been 
the same that he had given 
to Herbert as a blank-book in 
S. 77; the entries in it when 
he got it back would have 
been such data as are referred 
to in the Rose sonnet, 95, 
already cited— 


“‘That tongue that tells the story of 
thy days” — 
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which may have been either 
spoken or written. The poet 
had parted with this diary to a 
third party, which was a very 
serious trespass or unkindness. 
There was only one person to 
whom the diary would have 
been of use just then—namely, 
Mistress Fitton: in her hands 
it might be used to strengthen 
the claim of filiation which 
she and her relatives made 
upon Lord Pembroke; and it 
may have been by that means 
that the presumption against 
him, notwithstanding his de- 
nial, was raised so high as 
to warrant his arrest. At all 
events, Shakespeare connects 
his lordship’s “Hell of time” 
with his own tyrannical exer- 
cise of some power that he 
held over him. 

The sonnet on the table-book 
is followed by one which is the 
most enigmatic of the series. 
Ostensibly it is an apostrophe 
to Time in respect of his essen- 
tial sameness amidst changing 
fashions: the writer professes 
a philosophic indifference to 
these new performances of an 
old play, and in so doing con- 
trives to drag in the words 
“foist,” “dates,” and “born to 
our desire.” Moreover, he de- 
fies Time’s registers, which do 
lie, being “made more or less 
by thy continual haste.” The 
irony is a wonderfully ingeni- 
ous development of the thesis, 
that a gallant who has had a 
child laid at his door should 
not scrutinise the period of his 
amour too closely: he is the 
father of the child “more or 
less”; if he be not the father of 
that child, he was of its abor- 
tive brother. In the next son- 
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net, 124, the irony rises higher. 
It is all upon the poor infant, 
which had perished unfathered 
soon after it was born :— 


‘* If my dear love were but the child of 
State, 

It might for fortune’s bastard be un- 
fathered ;” 


—and so on for twelve lines, 
his dear love being happily not 
subject to the disabilities and 
misfortunes of an accidental 
offspring. The envoz is a gram- 
matical curiosity :— 


‘*To this I witness call the foles [foals] 
of time, 

Which die for goodness, who have 
lived for crime ;” 


—which die for the good of 
those by whose crime they had 
life. The editors have been 
unanimous in taking “foles” to 
be a corruption of the text, 
most of them reading “fools” 
—without being any the wiser 
themselves. 

Sonnet 125 brings us to the 
final rupture with Lord Pem- 
broke, and the fall of the curtain. 
It recalls some great funeral at 
which Shakespeare had borne 
the canopy, perhaps tiuat of 
Pembroke’s father in Salisbury 
Cathedral in the January pre- 
ceding: these obsequies were, 
like those in “ Hamlet,” but the 
trappings and the suits of woe, 
and the formality of them leads 
him to speak of the mistaken 
policy of keeping up the pre- 
tence of friendship when the 
reality of it is gone. 

‘*No, let me be obsequious in thy 
heart,” 


he cries, and let the surrender 
of friendship be as between 
equals and as thorough on the 
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one side as on the other. He 

ends upon an indignant note :— 

**Hence, thou suborn’d Informer! a 
true soul, 


When most impeacht, stands least in 
thy control.” 


We may dismiss the idea of 
these being wild and whirling 
words; every one of them is 
deliberate, and pertinent to the 
cause of quarrel. Lord Pem- 
broke had given information, 
doubtless in the highest quarter, 
which Shakespeare believed to 
have impeached himself in the 
Fitton affair untruly, and his 
lordship had been suborned by 
some one todo so. That he had 
not done so of his own accord is 
so far in his favour, the more so 
that he might have been excused 
if he had sought to turn the 
tables for the giving away of 
his pocket-book. While it is the 
informer who is underlined for 
emphasis, it was probably the 
suborner who incurred the deep- 
est scorn. There is little doubt 
as to who Shakespeare meant 
for the suborner, or as to the cuz 
bono. Here it may be hazarded 
that he was the same person 
who stood soon after for the 
portrait of Polonius. The name 
of the Danish counsellor in the 
first quarto of “ Hamlet” (1603) 
was Corambis, which looks to 
be Coram-nobis, an examining 
justice, as in the Coram of 
Justice Shallow (‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” i. 1). In the en- 
larged and revised text of 1604 
he is re-named Polonius, prob- 
ably from his white staff or 
pole of office. In the enlarged 
text of the second quarto of 
“Hamlet” there is only one 
absolutely new addition to the 
Polonius dialogue, the astonish- 
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ing application of the doctrine 
of generatio equivoca to a parti- 
cular case, which Hamlet sud- 
denly interpolates and Polon- 
ius does not understand: “ For, 
if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog,” &c. It isremarkable 
with what innuendos and insults 
Hamlet pursues Polonius all 
through the play until he kills 
him like a rat behind the arras : 
with his death, his revenge 
appears to be satisfied, for the 
real Hamlet’s Revenge of the old 
Norse story (and of the earlier 
London play), the killing of his 
uncle, is always secondary in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and fades 
gradually out of sight, the kill- 
ing of the king in the last Act 
being a quite minor event. 

But there is a still more 
curious thing in Shakespeare’s 
adaptation of the Counsellor, 
who comes into the original 
story of Hamlet only as a 
listener at the interview with 
his mother. Polonius appears 
at the beginning of the second 
Act in a scene which has nothing 
to do with the action of the 
piece, although it serves to 
mark the lapse of time be- 
tween Acts i. and ii. He hands 
his servant some money and 
papers to carry to Paris to 
Laertes (who had been long 
enough absent to need them), 
and thereupon begins a “lec- 
ture and advice” to his emis- 
sary, how he is to set about 
procuring information from 
Danskers in that city to sub- 
stantiate the probability of his 
son’s loose conduct. Although 
the scene is remarkably real, 
it cannot have been meant only 
(as Tieck supposed) to serve 
the purpose of a humorous 
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interlude such as a clown’s. 
The chief object of it appears 
to be to exhibit Polonius in the 
odious light of a suborner. The 
same appears to be the mean- 
ing of “Y’are a fishmonger,” 
which is cognate with the line 
in the lecture on subornation— 


‘Your bait of falsehood takes this carp 
of truth.” 


It is not at all likely that the 
getting up of the case against 
the Earl of Essex is pointed at: 
it is true that the examination 
of many witnesses, and the pro- 
curing of the evidence of his 
accomplices, was going on dur- 
ing the same weeks of February 
and March 1601 in which the 
minor affair of Mistress Fitton’s 
child was being investigated ; 
but it is clear from S. 107 that 
Shakespeare took the failure 
and arrest of Essex very coolly : 
twas his own affairs that moved 
him. 

Coincidently with the release 
of Lord Pembroke from prison, 
which was probably at the time 
when the information impeach- 
ing Shakespeare was obtained 
from him, a sudden change 
came over the attitude of the 
Fitton family. For some reason 
which was never divulged they 
ceased to press the marriage 
with Lord Pembroke. Before 
the middle of May Sir Edward 
Fitton made a “stolen jour- 
ney” with his daughter into 
Cheshire, which is thus referred 
to in a letter from her great- 
uncle in London to her sister in 
Warwickshire : “I suppose your 
father, by his stolen journey 
into Cheshire, hath acquainted 
you with something concerning 
your sister’s estate—how true, 
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I know not, for I find halting 
with me in their courses for 
her.” 

There is a linking sonnet, 127, 
between the series addressed to 
Herbert and the shorter series 
written at various times to the 
Dark Lady. It is the old idea 
of dark features in “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” and in S. 132, 
now adapted to the circum- 
stances of her disgrace — her 
eyes and brows mourning for 
herself as “slandered with a 
bastard shame,” as having “no 
name” (of a husband), “no 
holy bower ” (of marriage), “ but 
is profaned” (by idle tongues), 
“if not lives in disgrace.” There 
is no mistaking the noble in- 
tensity of the feeling, which 
sufficiently accounts for his loy- 
alty to a woman whose future 
did not redeem her past. The 
situation of a woman dragged 
into ever deeper misfortunes by 
the mishap of bearing a child 
out of wedlock does not, and 
could not, come into any of his 
plays so openly as it comes 
into ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian’ and ‘Adam Bede,’ or, 
in the more recent manner, into 
Mr Hardy’s and Mr George 
Moore’s masterpieces. But 
nearly all his work after the 
year 1601 is seen to be more 
deeply touched by a sense of 
life’s ironies and tragedies ; and 
in the tragedy which was prob- 
ably his next, we find, under 
the new device of real or 
feigned madness, the veiled 
ironies of the later sonnets re- 
appearing in the songs, the art- 
less talk, and flower-language 
of Ophelia, and in the dark 
speeches and conduct of Hamlet 
to Ophelia and to Polonius. 
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NEARER and still nearer drew 
the sound of the dirge as it rose 
and fell fitfully on the quiet 
morning air: the people were 
carrying their dead chief to his 
last resting-place, and the old 
piper of the race was playing 
as he never played before, and 
would never play again, the 
Lament for the Dead. 

The road, starting from the 
sea, wound its tortuous, narrow 
way into the hills—a grey streak 
twisting brokenly through the 
glen. Here and there it lost 
itself in patches of grass and 
moss, from which it emerged 
in wheel-eaten ruts and hol- 
lows, decaying traces of the 
forgotten wayfarers of a by- 
gone day. Rank heather, 
stretching from its bed in the 
moorland, closed in upon it 
on both sides, and the peat- 
mosses, long since disused, 
gaped around it like empty 
graves. It was a still, deso- 
late road, and ghostly as be- 
came its purpose, for it was 
the pathway by which men 
were borne to their home 
among the hills. 

There was a time—but the 
old people became weary in 
trying to remember exactly 
when—that it was in use for 
the service of the living as 
well. But that was only a 


II, 


From no lofty mansion had 
the one-time owner of the hills 
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LAND. 


memory — the memory of a 
time when people dwelt in the 
glens, and the gaping mosses 
dispensed fuel to cheerful hearth 
fires. Merely a memory; and 
even now, as the procession 
moved its slow length across 
the deserted country-side, some 
beautiful hinds came into half 
view on the _ skyline, and 
gazed long and wonderingly 
down, wishful to know what 
evil the fitful wail and long 
black line of slow-moving men 
could mean. For the mossland 
solitude was all their own, and 
a people bitterly sorrowful had 
been moved into other lands, so 
that the peace of the red deer 
in that land of loneliness might 
the less be disturbed. A deso- 
late and a ghostly road truly, 
and not so long ago had 
shrouded figures been told of 
by belated travellers who 
chanced to pass as night was 
falling through the _ glen; 
shrouded figures and the sound 
of phantom pipes—a sound at 
all times of evil import to the 
dead man’s race: and the day 
had now come when _ the 
shadowy portents were ful- 
filled; the island grave was 
ready for its new tenant, and 
the old piper of an old race 
was playing his dead chief 
home. 


and glens, who was passing in 
such lowly state to his rest, 
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been carried in the early morn-* “every stick and stone of it, 


ing. <A dwelling, in extent 
little more than a cottage, at 
one time barely a fitting keep- 
er’s lodge for the once powerful 
heads of a proud family, served 
instead of the old castle. It 
lay down in a hollow, and the 
thick wood of birch and hazel 
on the adjoining hillside effect- 
ually hid from view the grey, 
weather-beaten turrets of the 
home of his fathers. Chief and 
overlord indeed had he been to 
the dwellers in the glen, and to 
all who bore his name, but chief 
and overlord in name only. 
Years before, hill by hill, strath 
by strath, and river by river 
had slipped for ever from his 
grasp, and the money equivalent 
went to pay off some old debt. 

It was a scene never to be 
forgotten, that which took place 
long ago in the darkened library, 
when, pale from the shock of a 
first revelation, the young heir 
learned that the shadow of an 
old obligation hung over the 
memory of his dead father’s 
good name. 

“ All debts—of—of honour 
have— been discharged,” the 
old family lawyer muttered 
deprecatingly, as he stood in 
affright by his young chief’s 
side, and heard the quivering 
command for an immediate 
sale. 

“Debts of honour!” he had 
cried, in the bitter humour of 
his honour. “All debts are 
debts of honour, and this one 
will be discharged, even if the 
old place has to go.” 

“And it had to go,” he was 
wont to conclude pathetically, 
when in later years, sadly proud 
of his feat, he told the story— 


except Eilan Ianan.” LEilan 
Ianan was the island burial- 
place of his race. 

In the days of his youth he 
had served his king, and a small 
pension, and some kingly honour 
for soldiering well done, re- 
warded the close of his career. 
It was that desolate home 
hunger that caused him, on the 
dismal settling-day when the 
title-deeds of his family were 
formally handed over to the 
new proprietor, to reserve to 
himself a life lease of the little 
house lying in the shadow and 
almost nestling against the 
walls of the home of his fathers. 

“When the day will come 
that the banner shall wave from 
the House of Turrets, when it 
should meet the winds at the 
cottage door, then shall the end 
of thy race draw near.” Pro- 
phetic was the utterance of the 
aged seer spoken long ago, and 
the words passed with a laugh 
of believing disbelief from father 
to son, groped their dim way 
through the darkness of cen- 
turies, until now they stood out 
in ghostly clearness and full of 
meaning. His line would end 
with his life, and then the 
little lease, the final bond be- 
tween him and his land, would 
return to the granter of it, the 
last noiseless ripple to mark for 
a brief moment of time the spot 
where a stately ship had gone 
down. 

The fashion of an old-world 
courtesy made him diffident 
of intruding himself upon the 
presence of the new owner of 
the land: not for worlds would 
he have people know that his 
heart was full of the old place, 
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and not for worlds would he 
have the new proprietor think 
that it was in his thoughts at 
all. On occasions more than 
one he had been met wandering 
uneasily by the gateways of the 
park, gazing surreptitiously at 
the enclosed trees, waving their 
outstretched branches with 
noisy murmur, as if garrulously 
welcoming him back; and he 
had been seen to stoop down 
and replace a stone which had 
fallen from its place in the grey 
stone wall, and then move away 
hurriedly as if he had done an 
evil thing and something in 
which there was shame. 

The people knew him and 
him only by the name of the 
land—that title dearest of all 
to the northern ear. He was a 


just man, and punctilious at all 
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times concerning the feelings 
and rights of others, yet he 
could not bring himself to abro- 
gate entirely his claim to his 
old territorial designation ; and 
at some meeting of his class 
one day, when, in the noise 
and bustle that characterise a 
gathering of men, he heard 
the old land name called, he 
turned round instinctively in 
response, and learned that he 
had made a mistake, that it 
was the new proprietor that 
was meant, a kindly English- 
man, who turned away with a 
rare courtesy from the pained 
confusion of the old chief. It 
was his last “adsum ” in public 
in answer to the old name; and 
men noted his apathy to all 
things from that time, and 
spoke of him as failing. 


III. 


In the days when the land 
belonged to his father, and he 
was his father’s heir, it was the 
falling night that drove him 
home to the House of Turrets— 
so the people had it in their 
expressive Gaelic speech—from 
the river, moor, or corry. The 
river was a grand one, a stream 
of deep linns whereinto the 
water fell with a dull roar, a 
sound which causes the angler 
to quicken his pace when it 
distantly falls upon his ears for 
the first time as he makes his 
way to fish on unknown waters. 
Who of mortals has not felt the 
tingling of the blood calling in 
answer to that glorious tumult, 
while the river itself is yet un- 
seen! The still roar of the flood 
in the glen, with its suggestion 


of silvery salmon kings rolling 
about in dark volumes of deep 
waters: a fateful sound to the 
angler, and a noble prelude to 
the battle royal which will ensue 
ere the coming of night. 

The river passed behind his 
cottage, hidden by the little hill 
with its dense covering of birch 
and hazel, but the dull satis- 
fying roar was ever in his ears. 
A time came, however, when he 
seemed to hear the sound differ- 
ently: not at once, but gradu- 
ally did the consciousness come 
to him that there was a change, 
some suggestion of hardness, a 
thin scrappiness, almost as if 
something had given way. 

Up the glen, where two hills 
clasped between them the moun- 
tain loch in which the river 
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had its birth, workmen had 
been busy for weeks before he 
was aware of it: their mission 
was to dam the flow, and add 
an increase to the natural 
dimensions of the lake; and as 
a set-off to the artifices of 
science, a salmon ladder was 
being built for the fish, and the 
grand old river was being spoiled 
for all time, with much labour, 
and at great cost. Hence the 
ery of pain from the waters, and 
it found an echo in the heart of 
their old owner. Again and 
again did he visit the scene of 
destructive operations, incredu- 
lous and in grief; and it goes 
far to indicate his deep sense of 
the injury being done, that he 
made an almost impassioned 
appeal to the new proprietor, 
pointing out in nervous lan- 
guage how that the new scheme 
would destroy for all time the 
grand natural advantages of 
the river. But the courteous 
reply spoke of the opinion of 
experts in technical terms and 
with scientific precision, and the 
old chief dashed the letter to 
the ground and strode away up 
the glen, to view with grief and 
sorrowful dismay the coming 
destruction which he was power- 
less to avert. 

“Will no one interfere?” he 
cried to a neighbouring pro- 
prietor, who was standing by, 
thinking his thoughts to him- 
self, and critically examining 
the operations the while. “Can 
you not tell him how damnable 
is the ruin, for the sake—the 
sake——” but the neighbour, 
with a _ shoulder - shrugging 
movement, raised his eyebrows, 
and having his hands at his 
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back, moved away from the 
trembling vehemence, which 
was all too indicative of pos- 
sible tears. For the chief was 
an old man, and he was at 
that moment very sorrowful. 
So the river was spoiled, and 
the thin, scrappy sound is there 
until this day, and only very 
old men can now tell of the 
salmon that used to be. 


The window of his little 
library —it was a rare com- 
bination of gun-room, smoking- 
room, old curiosity shop, and 
library —looked out upon the 
valley, at the farther end of 
which the river rolled and 
tumbled its way to the sea; 
and from that window one 
autumn night he looked out 
upon the nearer hills proclaim- 
ing their fiery allegiance to 
the new heir of the new line 
who was come of age. Far 
up into the clear night sky 
shot the bonfire flame, and he 
sat very still in the dim dark- 
ness of the little room, keeping 
watch until the last live ash 
served to send a glimmer of 
light to the valley below. The 
shouts of the revellers, clam- 
orous inspirations of a rejoicing 
people, fell upon his ears 
unheeded; his whole being 
was centred on the unsteady 
tongues of flame away on the 
hill-tops, singing in silence the 
death-song of his race. Never 
before had the land which 
bore his name, the land of 
his fathers, seemed so dear to 
him, and never before had his 
old soldier-servant dared to in- 
trude by speech his sympathy 
on his master’s ear; but the 
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occasion was too bitter, the 
reality too vividly and dramati- 
cally brought before him, and 
he was led away, stumbling 
heavily through the unlit room, 
and striving to stifle as best he 
could the pent-up sobs of an old 
sorrow at last broken from all 
control. As two little children 
did those two old men move 
from the scene, the last of the 
old family, and the last of the 
old people. “Eilan Ianan— 
Kilan Ianan—home, home,”’— 
and as the evening sun was 
setting on the following autumn 
day, the people rejoicing in the 
valley below, sleepily mirthful 
because of their exertions over- 
night, stopped abruptly when 
they heard the news; and a 
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hand was placed hurriedly upon 
the mouth of the singer of the 
song in honour of the new 
heir of the new line, and the 
words of the half verse died 
away in his throat. For the 
lease of the house on the hill 
was run out, and in all the 
bleak majesty of death the 
last heir of the old line was 
lying. At last would he have 
of the land, his own loved land, 
even as much as his forefathers 
had, and all debts, debts of any 
kind, and debts of honour, nobly 
discharged. 


And so the old piper of an 
old race, moving sadly, played 
his dead chief home. 

A. B. FLETCHER. 
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‘LIFE OF THE BEE.’ 


A DARK shadow has fallen 
across the British Stage, a 
shadow which even the sunny 
optimism of actors and man- 
agers will find it difficult to 
dispel. It is cast neither by 
the ignorance of critics nor by 
the discontent of playgoers. 
They are the theatre’s own 
friends who have at last dared 
to interrupt its effulgence, and 
ere long the darkness of night 
may envelop that which, with 
the aid of advertisement, has 
appeared the most brilliant of 
our institutions. In other 
words, a well-known dramatist 
and a distinguished actor have 
proclaimed in the shameful 
openness of print that our 
stage is not always the happy 
haunt of genius, that our plays 
are sometimes hotch-potches of 
vulgarity, and (worse still) that 
many of our gifted mummers 
do not know the rudiments of 
their trade. These charges are 
neither new nor surprising. 
They have been brought a 
hundred times by disinterested 
persons, and have been cheer- 
fully ascribed to malice or 
ignorance by the pontiffs of the 
green-room. He who withholds 
his admiration from an actor, 
we have been told, is plainly an 
enemy of the drama, when in- 
deed he is not a blackmailer. 
Wherefore our great managers 
have shrugged their shoulders, 


and borne the obloquy (un- 
merited of course) in a spirit 
of arrogant martyrdom. But 
the most recent attacks cannot 
be so lightly passed over, since 
they are directed from within 
the fold by interested colleagues. 

Mr Henry Arthur Jones, in 
fact, and Mr F.. R. Benson have 
confided to the world their 
ominous discontent. They have 
boldly explained the shortcom- 
ings of the theatre, and the 
single word “envy” is not a 
sufficient answer to their can- 
did indictment. For Mr H. A. 
Jones is almost our only play- 
wright. He it was who some 
years since discovered that 
literature and the drama were 
not necessarily opposed, and if 
his own practice has not justi- 
fied his theory, that is not his 
fault. The “literary drama” 
may be a vile, as it should be 
a redundant, phrase, but despite 
this vain eccentricity Mr H. A. 
Jones is popular, and to be 
popular is, we are informed, the 
one and only object of the 
theatre. Mr F. R. Benson, on 
the other hand, is a manager 
to whom the British drama is 
profoundly indebted. He, alone 
of his generation, has provided 
a practical school of acting; 
he has neither relied upon 
long runs nor eclipsed his 
company by the scintillation of 
a single star. That which was 
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achieved by the old stock com- 
panies has been achieved in a 
lesser degree by his manage- 
ment, and a young player who 
has mastered his parts in Mr 
Benson’s repertory need not 
complain of enforced idleness. 
Now, Messrs Jones and Benson, 
different though their ambi- 
tions may be, agree in con- 
demning our modern stage. 
While trivial plays are raptur- 
ously applauded, the art of act- 
ing, we are told, dies of disuse, 
and the single measure of suc- 
cess is the unworthy accumula- 
tion of vast fortunes. Remedies 
are proposed on this side and 
that : we must have a National 
Theatre, says one ; salvation lies 
in a Government subsidy, cries 
another; and all the while 


musical comedies, imported from 
New York, clamour for serious 
recognition, or melodrama wags 


its hoary head in the sacred 
name of Art. 

Before we discuss the rem- 
edy, let us consider the dis- 
ease. If the theatre is ailing, 
whence comes the malady? The 
diagnosis is not difficult, since 
the symptoms are obvious and 
universal: the drama dies be- 
cause it has confused its func- 
tions; it has wasted its true 
strength to enhance a spurious 
beauty, and it resembles a man 
who should sacrifice both brain 
and muscle to increase by an 
inch or two the growth of his 
beard. As we have before 
pointed out in these pages, the 
drama is made up of three ele- 
ments—the play, the actors, 
the scenic ornament; and the 
presentation is only perfect 
when the three elements are 
harmoniously composed. The 
play, of course, comes first, 
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being the one and only ex- 
cuse for the theatre. Actors 
and the scene are but a means 
—the best available — of ex- 
pressing a writer's meaning. 
If only we could perfect the 
mechanism of marionettes, 
the theatre were easily re- 
formed, but the awkwardness 
of puppets compels us_ to 
accept the existing materials. 
A brief retrospect will show 
that when the theatre com- 
manded an intelligent admir- 
ation, the poet was an omni- 
potent and unquestioned mas- 
ter. The simple decoration of 
the Greek stage was ordained 
by a holy tradition. The 
actors, whose heads were hid- 
den in conventional masks, and 
whose feet were propped on 
clumsy pattens, could neither 
ogle nor strut. They were 
neither discussed nor adver- 
tised. Nobody knew their 
names nor cared about their 
visages. Their business was 
to speak clearly and simply 
the lines intrusted to them by 
the author, whose supremacy 
was undisputed. So, too, the 
actors who entertained the 
Romans, when leisure came to 
that arduous people, were com- 
monly slaves or persons of no 
account, nor did the works of 
Plautus and Terence need any 
other embellishment than a 
rigidly prescribed back - scene. 
And when the drama was re- 
vived after centuries of oblivion, 
the simple fashion still prevailed. 
The splendour of Shakespeare 
depended no more upon the 
mouthing of an actor than upon 
the ingenuity of a stage-carpen- 
ter. The round O was sufficient 
for his most splendid effects, 
and the highest attribute of an 
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actor was “harmonious elocu- 
tion.” No foolish attempt was 
made to “act” the poet’s 
masterpieces. Even in Cibber’s 
time it was enough to say 
that Betterton “spoke” Shake- 
speare with a finer distinc- 
tion than any of his contem- 
poraries, while the absence of 
women from the stage sug- 
gests that the vanity of realism 
was not yet invented. Yet 
soon after Shakespeare’s day 
the actor and scene-shifter be- 
gan to raise their heads. Inigo 
Jones adorned the masques of 
Ben Jonson with cumbrous 
machines, and the Restoration 
ensured the ultimate ruin of 
the stage. The King’s Players 
moved to a house in Vere 
Street, by Claremarket. 


“There they continued for a year 
or two,” says the author of the ‘ His- 
toria Histrionica,’ “ and then removed 
to the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
where they first made use of scenes, 
which had a little before been in- 
troduced upon the public stage by 
Sir William Davenant at the Duke’s 
Old Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 
but afterwards very much improved 
with the addition of curious machines, 
by Mr Betterton, at the new theatre 
in Dorset Garden, to the great ex- 
pense and continual charge of the 
players. .. . About the same time 
that scenes first entered upon the 
stage at London, women were taught 
to act their own parts; since when 
we have seen at both houses several 
excellent actresses, justly praised as 
well for beauty as for perfect good 
action. . . . All this while the play- 
house music improved yearly, and is 
now arrived to greater perfection 
than ever I knew it.” 


Thus the servant already en- 
croached upon the master’s 
province. The poet, eclipsed 
by the actor, the carpenter, 
and the musician, saw his su- 
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premacy threatened. The less 
a limb is used, the weaker it 
becomes ; and when once it 
was discovered that the actor 
might be a match for the ar- 
rogant poet, the poet began to 
understand that the stage was 
not for him. He declined the 
unequal combat, and appealed 
not to the theatre but to the 
study. 

Now, Mr James Wright, the 
honest barrister -at-law, to 
whom we owe the ‘Historia 


Histrionica,’ himself recog- 
nised the consequences of in- 
novation. “For all these 
advantages,” says he, “the 


reputation of the stage, and 
people’s affection to it, are 
much decay’d.” The actor had 
come into his own, and meant 
to keep it. Colley Cibber, for 
instance, fought for profit and 
admiration like a bravo. He 
cared not a jot for authors or 
colleagues. He tinkered Shake- 
speare, he “choked the singing 
birds,” and when he played 
Congreve or Vanbrugh he was 
convinced that Colley—and not 
the wit of the playwright — 


took the town. He saw the 
salaries increase and was 
content. So the general excel- 


lence of a performance presently 
surrendered to the advance- 
ment of the popular actor: in 
brief, the follies which have 
ruined the theatre of to-day 
were already triumphant. 
Henceforth the story of the 
stage is a story of vanity. 
The theatrical memoirs are 
packed with the details of 
childish squabbles and waspish 
depreciation. No sooner did 
the actors claim a share in 
management than intrigue 
3K 
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usurped the throne of justice, 
and art was cheerfully sub- 
ordinated to interest. Garrick, 
Quin, Macklin, Foote carried 
on the tradition of Colley 
Cibber. They were witty, in- 
genious, and always selfish. 
They prospered exceedingly, 
and thought so little of their 
trade that they cared not what 
became of it when they were 
gone. “Managing actors,” says 
Garrick’s biographer, “have 
often been upbraided with the 
neglect of encouraging young 
theatrical merit, and for not 
raising up geniuses for the 
stage.” Nor have they ever 
troubled to answer the up- 
braiding voice. Why should 
they help others up the narrow 
path of eminence, where there 
is never room for two to walk 
abreast? In their wisdom they 
preferred to stand alone upon 
as dizzy a height as they could 
reach, and to leave to the future 
its own hazard. 

And though the history of 
the stage thus early became 
the history of the player, the 
author of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had not wholly lost his 
influence. Now and again he 
was permitted to enjoy a furtive 
success, when his master the 
player saw that the popular 
breeze was set towards him. 
Moreover, the player could still 
permit himself a trifling gener- 
osity, as he had not yet to face 
the fierce rivalry of the stage- 
carpenter. The master, indeed, 
had bowed the knee to his 
servant, but the third party 
in the alliance remained subor- 
dinate. Nor did the actor yet 
aspire to rule the world. He 
was content with his limited 
conquest of the playhouse, 
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where he lived among his kind 
with whatever amity was suit- 
able to his temperament. So 
the theatre flourished and de- 
clined by turns. Now it shone, 
illumined by the genius of 
Siddons or of Kean; now it 
fell into the shadow of dul- 
ness. And then a second dis- 
aster fell upon it. Charles 
Kean “hung it on a clothes’ 
peg,’ and the property man 
fought for victory with the 
carpenter. In the struggle, 
the real purpose of the stage 
was forgotten a second time. 
Thus Shakespeare became a 
mere excuse for parade, and no 
new author had a chance of 
success who did not accommo- 
date his talent to the “ genius” 
of the latest sovereign. 

At the outset, then, the actor 
was paid by the theatre to per- 
form a certain task; now he 
hires the author to fit him with 
apart. It is a strange reversal 
of the réles, and it explains the 
dire malady which has long be- 
set our playhouses. What man 
of letters would accept the new 
conditions, and see his work 
cut and slashed to suit the in- 
terpreter? What would the 
painter say if his frame-maker 
and colourman signed his can- 
vas, and assumed the glory of 
his work? Would the very 
minimus among the poets per- 
mit the printer and paper- 
maker to “create” his poems, 
and set their names upon his 
title-page? Of course neither 
the painter nor the poet would 
submit to so monstrous an out- 
rage, and as no playwright can 
hope for success who does not 
obey the actor, so the making 
of plays has fallen out of dis- 
tinguished hands and is picked 
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up by the odd cobblers and 
patchers, who are supposed to 
entertain us. 

And what is the modern actor, 
whom we have won in exchange 
for the vanished poet? He is 
distinguished from the ancient 
by a gentlemanly incompetence. 
He has had little chance of 
learning his profession, for if 
he has been fortunate he has 
played but a dozen parts in a 
dozen years. He is educated 
as often as not, and his man- 
ners off the stage are said to 
be irreproachable. In fact, he 
has been told by the tongue 
of flattery that he has but to 
stride the stage as a drawing- 
room and his elegance will be 
patent to all. He has never 
worked, and it is not altogether 
his fault. Long runs and rail- 


way -trains have extinguished 
the old stock companies. 


The 
provincial tuwns wonder at the 
same cultured mummers who 
bore the audiences of London, 
and the aspirant can no longer 
hope to gain experience in the 
country. Hart and Mohun, 
says Colley Cibber, grew up into 
fine actors because they were 
apprenticed early, the one to 
the Blackfriars, the other to the 
Cockpit. Cibber himself played 
whatever he was bid for no 
salary, until Betterton gave 
him ten shillings a-week that 
he might fine him a crown. 
But these apprentices learned 
their trade: they studied a part 
in twenty-four hours, and did 
not kill it by rehearsal. The 
stock companies still gave the 
old training in the old fashion, 
as half-a-dozen living actors 
who have not usurped the realm 
of management remain to prove. 
Mr Benson has admirably con- 
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trasted the two schools in his 
article on a “National Theatre.” 
On the one hand is Mr Vezin’s 
aspirant, who spent one half 
of his time proclaiming his 
talents and the other half in 
thanking God that he did not 
need them. On the other hand 
you find an “old blue-chin,” who 
says of this same aspirant, “Too 
good to be an actor! Let him 
study hard for seven years and 
then pray hard for another 
seven that the Lord will make 
him good enough to be an 
actor !”’ 

So it was that, until the 
rough old companies were dis- 
solved, there remained actors 
and actresses who knew their 
business despite the vanity of 
actor-managers. In Mr Ben- 
son’s phrase, “They resented 
being called artists ; it savoured 
to them of cant. They were 
bread -and-butter actors, not 
crutch - and - toothpick | toffs ;” 
and however much their masters 
might intrigue and _ prosper, 
they learned their trade in 
hard simplicity. And they are 
gone into the night, leaving 
behind them nothing but the 
gentry, who have been may- 
hap to a university, or culti- 
vated a specious accent in the 
drawing -rooms of “society.” 
Yet their incompetence only 
increases their pride. Said 
one the other day: “ You must 
not blame us for advertising 
ourselves and our private affairs. 
The only fame we enjoy comes 
to us in our lifetime.” Was ever 
such an excuse contrived? Does 
the actor really confuse fame 
with notoriety? Indeed we 
would shield even the actor 
from the prying eye of the 
journalist ; and he turns upon 
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his friends, and implores that 
this last indiscretion be per- 
mitted him. It is an amusing 
commentary upon the stage, 
and well may we ask if we got 
the best of the bargain when 
we exchanged the dramatist for 
the cabotin. 

But the pompous actor, who, 
with his vain desire to be 
pointed at with the finger, 
strides the Strand like a con- 
queror, is not the sole ruin of 
the stage. When, the author 
having fallen into disrepute, the 
actor also began to pall upon 
the people’s palate, he encour- 
aged, in defence of his own 
enterprise, the scenic artist. 


Sir William Davenant, in the 
moment of his extremest fan- 
tasy, never dreamed what the 
stage-carpenter might one day 
achieve. Forthe stage-carpenter 
has proved a worse enemy of the 


theatre, if it be possible, than 
the actor. The actor may 
mouth and strut under the 
limelight, he may cut down all 
the other parts until they are 
inarticulate, he may so bluntly 
insult the general effect as to 
surround himself with incom- 
petent supporters; but not 
even he, with all his whimsical 
extravagance and _ superfine 
egoism, can smother the stage 
as wofully as the carpenter 
and upholsterer. For the car- 
penter and upholsterer destroy 
the very essence of the theatre, 
which is illusion, The city 
of make-believe should not be 
built of brick and _ stone. 
A world that knows no sky, 
and is bounded abruptly by a 
backcloth on one side and by the 
footlights on another, tumbles 
to pieces at the mere touch of 
realism. There is but one pos- 
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sibility of dramatic illusion— 
the consistent and harmonious 
suppression of reality. The 
actor upon the stage is not 
a real king; he can do no 
more than suggest some mon- 
arch of the past. Why, then, 
should he sit upon a real 
throne, or wear upon his head 
a veritable crown? Canvas 
should be his only background ; 
the chairs and tables necessary 
for the performance should be 
of the simplest; and where 
they are merely displayed they 
should be painted on the scene. 
For if solidity invade the stage, 
if heavily built sets rumble be- 
tween the acts, if costumes and 
upholstery are genuine and of 
the period, then reality must be 
carried a step further. Ophelia 
must be actually drowned, 
the cup must contain real 
poison, and Hamlet’s blood 
must flow hot from the actor’s 
veins. But logic is not studied 
in the theatre, and true real- 
ism would bring its professors 
within the eye of the law. 

Yet how many absurdities 
has the stage revealed during 
the last decade! We have 
heard real horses clattering 
over boards with their real 
hoofs. We have seen a sham 
jockey chucked into a sham 
water-jump from the back of 
a real winner of the Grand 
National. We have heard the 
ripple of a rivulet flowing 
through the forest of Arden 
—a rivulet of the Company’s 
water, which traced its source 
to the nearest tap. We have 
seen primroses and violets, fresh 
from Covent Garden, pretend- 
ing that they had struck their 
roots into the hard floor of 
the stage. And the actors 
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never see the incongruity. 
They believe they are in- 
tensifying the illusion, and all 
the while they are but ex- 
posing the hollowness of their 
art. It is the business of the 
theatre to represent, not to 
present; and the stage -man- 
ager who thinks that “a real 
donkey means real dramatic 
art” is as foolish as a painter 
would be who, having painted 
a portrait, pasted a real silk 
hat upon the canvas. But 
realism is not the only sin 
committed in the name of that 
absurd business called mise-en- 
scene. Archeology, invented 
by Charles Kean, is nowadays 
more pompously extolled than 
any other artifice. So Shake- 


speare is tricked out with a 
pedantry alien to his genius; 
and the pit, which knows noth- 
ing of history or of costume, ex- 


claims upon the accuracy of 
the trappings. Hamlet, a man 
of Shakespeare’s age, is bidden 
to masquerade as a Dane. The 
fauna and flora (so to speak) 
of Elsinore are thrust upon the 
English stage; actors wander 
into the land of the Vikings, 
and Hamlet, who from his sur- 
roundings should wield a battle- 
axe, cuts the air with a rapier. 
And then, that Shakespeare 
may appear more natural, 
crowds are drilled. Two boys, 
with their legs painted brown, 
wrestle on the stage; or 
lovers interrupt the action 
with their silent blandishments. 
Then a pause: the great man 
enters, the crowd is frozen to 
immobility, and the text of 
Shakespeare is not spoken, 
but interpreted (or created) 
with nods, winks, and jerks 
of the elbow. Nothing is 
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achieved simply. A perpetual 
commentary of crowd, speech, 
or gesture converts the best 
play into a sort of pantomime. 
And the actor is no longer all- 
sufficient : as we have seen, he 
killed the dramatist long since, 
and it is only because he is his 
own manager that he has not 
already surrendered to the 
stage - carpenter. But when 
once he lets go his supremacy 
he will have a short shrift. 
For the upholsterer is to-day 
the essential artist of the stage, 
and he will esteem the actor no 
more highly than the actor 
esteemed the dramatist. Thus 
the balance is overturned, and 
the three elements which we 
have named pitifully confused. 
No longer are action and or- 
nament the handmaidens of 
poetry. Poetry is a poor ex- 
cuse for false splendour, and 
action—in its own belief the 
foremost of the arts—is made 
ridiculous by vanity. 

That the stage needs reform, 
then, is obvious. Can the stage 
be reformed? Perhaps, by the 
establishment of a National 
Theatre, and a National Theatre 
can be established only by one 
method—the suppression of the 
actor and the upholsterer. If 
our theatre is to survive as an 
intelligent resort, the modern 
fashions of acting, managing, 
and decorating must be swept 
away. So long as art is sacri- 
ficed to vulgar display, the 
quality of the drama is im- 
material. But even from an 
economic point of view, a com- 
plete change must precede the 
establishment of a National 
Theatre. The enormous salaries 
paid to the great actors and 
actresses, who permit no rival 
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star in their firmament, have 
made it wellnigh impossible to 
collect an efficient company, 
and an efficient company would 
be a necessity of a National 
Theatre. Again, the extrava- 
gance of the upholsterer has 
made long runs _ inevitable. 
When it costs many thousands 
of pounds to decorate a play, 
no manager will withdraw that 
play until he is compelled by 
the public taste. Therefore, 
from a National Theatre, if such 
an institution be possible, costly 
decoration must be banished, 
that the programme may be 
constantly changed and the 
actors perfect their talent by a 
quick succession of réles, 

For many centuries Europe 
has had before its eyes the 
perfect type of the subventioned 
theatre. The Thédtre Frangais 
is, in constitution and achieve- 
ment alike, a veritable palace 
of its art. It is a school at 
once of acting and of the drama ; 
its repertory includes the mas- 
terpieces of dramatic literature, 
and a daily change of cast 
and play preserve both actors 
and public from weariness. 
Above all, it holds in trust a 
sacred tradition. The method 
of Moliére is still reverenced, 
and no actor may pass the 
stately portals unless he has 
conquered his craft, can speak 
and walk, and is willing to 
subordinate his vanity to the 
common good, Thus the torch 
is handed down continuously 
through the ages; the veteran 
imparts his knowledge to the 
student at the Conservatoire ; 
and the boards of the Théatre 
Frangais are never trodden by 
the gentlemanly amateur. But 
at the Frangais two qualities 
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are imposed upon the actor— 
discipline and contentment. A 
sociétatre of the House of Moliére 
must be content with a salary 
at which an English actor 
would look with disdain, and 
he must obey with a cheerful 
mind the voice of discipline. 
He must not think, even when 
he has reached the top of his 
profession, that the whole stage 
is his pitch, where presently, 
with limelight on his brow, 
he will execute his own little 
song and dance. He must bow 
to the voice of his director; he 
must esteem the opinion of his 
confréres ; above all, he must 
act within the picture, and speak 
the same language as_ those 
around him. Now, if private 
munificence established a 
theatre, composed and managed 
like the Théatre Francais, what 
would be the result? Actors 
would disdain it. Solong have 
they been pampered with wealth 
and flattery that they have quite 
forgotten the exigence of their 
art. Would they be content 
to play many parts for a salary, 
say, of £800 a-year? Of course 
they would not, and we do not 
see precisely why they should. 
And would they, who had long 
been accustomed to rule, listen 
to the commands of an auto- 
cratic manager? No, the Bri- 
tish actor forgot discipline two 
centuries ago, and he would think 
his profession of no account if 
he might not order the lime- 
light for himself. Moreover, the 
British actor would not have 
the same inducement to join a 
National Theatre as impels the 
French actor to enter the 
Théatre Francais. A newly 
subventioned theatre could not 
have the prestige which sets 
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the House of Moliére high above 
all competitors. To belong to 
an august foundation may com- 
pensate even for poverty; and 
though a National Theatre, 
established in London,’ might 
in years to come attract the 
finest talent, it would be forced 
to depend at the outset on the 
energies of the young, to encour- 
age the aspirations of the in- 
experienced. 

Yet this compulsion would not 
be deplorable. The older actors 
might be left to their cumbrous 
furniture and their vainglorious 
advertisement. The National 
Theatre should be an autocracy, 
which brooked no interference. 
The staff of actors and ac- 
tresses should be the servants of 
the management, though they 
might, as in Paris, have a vote 
in the choice of ‘plays. The 
theatre should be governed by 
a man of letters, who had no 
plays of his own to push. He 
should enrol an ample com- 
pany, and compose the best 
repertory that could be found. 
The theatre should be a school 
as well as a stage, and there 
the young actors, upon whom 
the manager relied, should be 
trained and instructed. They 
should beadequately, though not 
extravagantly, paid, and the abo- 
lition of stars, with the suppres- 
sion of archeological scenery, 
would make a large and varied 
company possible. The reper- 
tory might be easily composed. 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
Congreve and Vanbrugh, Sheri- 
dan and Goldsmith, would make 
the nucleus. Racine and Mo- 
liére might be translated. All 
modern plays, whether English 
or French, might be loyally 
considered, and all playwrights 


whose eye looked higher than 
a long run would have their 
chance of distinction. The 
scenery, simple, elegant, and 
conventional, would cost little, 
and yet be perfectly appro- 
priate. Thus in years to come 
a standard of acting might be 
established. No longer wouid 
a popular critic be able to de- 
clare that great actors in Eng- 
land “were never remarkable 
forelocutionary eloquence.” The 
men and women who took ser- 
vice in our National Theatre 
would learn the necessary rudi- 
ments; they would speak with 
precision, and they would walk 
with grace. But they would 
recite the lines of Shakespeare, 
for instance, with a quiet sim- 
plicity. They would not be 
allowed to twist meanings of 
their own into the master- 
pieces of the past. And thus 
England might at last achieve 
a playhouse that was neither 
farcical nor fantastic, in which 
the actor was the servant, not 
the master, and in which intelli- 
gent men and women might sit 
without disgust. 

Will England ever achieve 
this theatre? We are not op- 
timistic. Destiny and experi- 
ence are against us, and the 
people long ago ceased to chafe 
at the domination of the actor. 
Doubtless much will be said of 
a National Theatre, and nothing 
will be done. But in the mean- 
time an American trust may 
purchase all our play-houses, 
and fill them with the partic- 
ular brand of musical comedy 
popular in New York. And, 
after all, it does not matter 
very much, since the theatre, 
which might be the home of a 
beautiful and delicate art, is 
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generally nothing more than 
the scene of vulgar “pleasures 
taken in common.” England 
has had her chance and sacri- 
ficed it, and the most interest- 
ing problem still unsolved is 
how long the actor will hold out 
victorious against the spirited 
attack of the stage-carpenter. 
Where the material of an art 
has triumphed over its essence, 
the gossamer web of fancy is 
rudely shattered, and nothing is 
more certain than that the 
shadowy inventions of M. 
Maeterlinck, for instance, can 
have no place upon the stage. 
No one is more conscious of this 
limitation than M. Maeterlinck 
himself, and when he declared 
that he composed some of his 
dramas for marionettes, he 
pronounced a sentence of con- 
demnation upon the modern 
theatre. In truth, his plays, 
simple experiments as they are 
in folk-lore, cannot but lose 
their delicacy in the interpreta- 
tion of actors, and for this 
reason whatever success he has 
captured has been a success of 
what the French call snobisme. 
And no sooner did he capture 
this success than he was 
generously misunderstood. He 
was covered with labels, sym- 
bolist, mystic, and what not. 
Little circles of intense persons 
swooned over him and all his 
works, and while they acknow- 
ledged him a prophet, they 
forgot that he was a man of 
letters. Now, M. Maeterlinck 
has never been concerned to 
astonish the Philistines. He 
has merely cultivated a curious 
gift of fancy, with all the skill 


which sincerity imparts to 
talent. He has seen the world 
through spectacles simple as 
Hans Andersen’s. He has put 
beyond his contemplation the 
common sights and sounds of 
to-day; he has ousted experience 
by imagination. But he has 
never earned the opprobrium of 
foolish names, nor justified the 
folly of indiscreet worshippers. 
And his last book, ‘The Life 
of the Bee,’! is so far from 
being curious or fantastic that 
it is a real classic. It is so 
seldom that we find a master- 
piece in the jumble of modern 
books, that we welcome the 
more gladly this amiable 
treatise. Of course it will be 
pronounced an experiment in 
symbolism, and of course it is 
nothing of the kind. It is 
merely what it purports to be 
—an essay on the life of the bee, 
an essay such as Virgil might 
have written had he possessed 
the fulness of modern know- 
ledge. 

And M. Maeterlinck has pre- 
pared himself for his task by 
many years of study. He has 
watched his hives for twenty 
years, and, aided by an incom- 
parable gift of exposition, he is 
able to put before his readers 
the strange tragedy of love and 
work, of death and change, 
which is the life of the bee. 
His book, written with a simple 
eloquence, and rendered the 
more mysterious by the constant 
hiatus of science, recalls no 
book so closely as Mr Frazer's 
‘Golden Bough.’ The lover of 
the Queen, who sacrifices him- 
self for the race, and dies in 





1 The Life of the Bee. 
London: George Allen. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Sutro. 
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the fulfilment of his destiny, 
claims a distant kinship to the 
priest of Nemi; while the Spirit 
of the Hive, which no obser- 
vation can surprise, suggests 
to our mind the Spirit of 
the Grove. Both the one and 
the other are lost in uncer- 
tainty. M. Maeterlinck, having 
followed his inquiry after the 
true method of science, frankly 
confesses his ignorance ; and Mr 
Frazer, after years of patient 
research, rather states than 
solves his problem. And yet, 
as we read M. Maeterlinck’s 
treatise we could not but think 
that human folk-lore might be 
ingeniously paralleled by the 
experience of the bee, and that, 
if we appear to know more of 
the hive than of ourselves, it 
is because we see the hive in a 
truer perspective. We are yet 
so near to ourselves that we 
judge our own trials and in- 
genuities piecemeal, but we can 
watch the bees through a tell- 
tale glass; we can note their 
progress from the foundation of 
the hive to the massacre of the 
males, and though we cannot 
understand all that we see, we 
may mark the order and pro- 
gress of events. And what 
strange personages take part in 
the drama! First of all, there is 
the Queen, whose work the City 
is, who is the City. “She is the 
unique organ of love,” says M. 
Maeterlinck; “she is the mother 
of the City. She founded it amid 
uncertainty and poverty. She 
has peopled it with her own 
substance; and all who move 
within its walls — workers, 
males, larve, nymphs, and the 
young princesses, whose ap- 
proaching birth will hasten her 
own departure, one of them 


being already designed as her 
successor by the spirit of the 
hive—all have issued from her 
flanks.” Such is the Queen, who 
is wooed and won in the lofty 
air, under the blue of heaven— 
won by the lover whose wing 
soars highest, and who dies 
miserably in the moment of 
conquest. But the Queen is 
herself obedient to the “spirit of 
the hive” —that spirit which 
bids the bees desert their king- 
dom, not in a moment of 
despair, but in efflorescence. 
They desert it not because they 
need, but because they are 
bidden. Were they poor or 
unhappy, they would stay to 
rebuild their fortune. Were 
they attacked, they would re- 
pel the invader with exemplary 
courage. But the spirit of the 
hive bids them depart, and they 
leave their home at the apogee 
of its prosperity ; they leave it 
“at a time when, after the 
arduous labours of the spring, 
the immense palace of wax has 
its 120,000 well-arranged cells 
overflowing with new honey, 
and with the many - coloured 
flour, known as ‘ bees’ bread,’ on 
which the nymphs and larve 
are fed.” In truth, the god of 
the bees is the future, and they 
obey their own mysterious laws 
with a patience and discretion 
which man cannot understand. 

But M. Maeterlinck has 
studied the hive from every 
point of view. He tells us how 
their lateral eyes have six or 
seven thousand facets; he ex- 
plains to us their music—“ the 
ode of the Queen, the songs of 
abundance, the psalms of grief, 
and lastly the long and mysteri- 
ous war-cries the adolescent 
princesses send forth during the 
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combats and massacres which 
precede the nuptial flight.” He 
assures us that they have in 
their midst chemists, capsule- 
makers, sweepers, and amazons 
of the guard. They are fear- 
less, we are told, admirable in 
the art of sculpture, and peer- 
less in the difficult science of 
finding their way. For their 
own fatality, they are willing to 
make the highest sacrifices, and 
well may M. Maeterlinck ask, 
“ What far-seeing fatality, tak- 
ing the place of this one, do we 
obey?” And worthily he an- 
swers, “ We know not, as we 
know not the being who watches 
us as we watch the bees.” But 
who shall unravel the mystery 
of the drones, of the miserable 
males “ who comport themselves 
in the hive as did Penelope’s 
suitors in the house of Ulysses ” ? 
The account which M. Maeter- 
linck gives of them is grotesque 
indeed. “ Indelicate and waste- 
ful,” says he, “sleek and corpu- 
lent, fully content with their 
idle existence as honorary lovers, 
they feast and carouse, throng 
the alleys, obstruct the passages, 
and hinder the work ; jostling 
and jostled, fatuously pompous, 
swelled with foolish good - na- 
tured contempt; harbouring 
never a suspicion of the deep 
and calculating scorn wherewith 
the workers regard them, of the 
constantly growing hatred to 
which they give rise, or the 
destiny that awaits them.” 
That destiny is grim enough. 
“Suddenly the workers arise 
and execute vengeance. They 
fall upon the drunken lazy 
drones. They saw off their 
wings, they amputate their 
antenne, and seek the rings 
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of their cuirass, through which 
their sword gives the coup- 
de-grdce.” Romantic and in- 
explicable as is this life, M. 
Maeterlinck has described it in 
a sort of prose epic, which all 
who are interested either in 
natural history or in prose will 
read with pleasure. We have 
praised his style, and in justi- 
fication we will quote a passage, 
chosen at random. 


“T have not forgotten,” says M. 
Maeterlinck, “ the first apiary I saw, 
where I learned to love the bees. It 
was many years ago in a large village 
of Dutch Flanders, the sweet and 
pleasant country, whose love for bril- 
liant colour rivals that of Zealand 
even; the concave mirror of Holland, 
a country that gladly spreads out 
before us, as so many pretty, thought- 
ful toys, her illuminated gables, and 
waggons and towers ; her cupboards 
and clocks that gleam at the end of 
the passage ; her little trees mar- 
shalled in line along quays and canal- 
banks, waiting, one almost might 
think, for some quiet, beneficent 
ceremony ; her boats and her barges 
with sculptured poops, her flower- 
like doors and windows, immaculate 
dams and elaborate, many-coloured 
drawbridges ; and her little var- 
nished houses, bright as new pottery, 
from which bell-shaped dames come 
forth, all a-glitter with silver and 
gold, to milk the cows in the white- 
hedged fields or spread the linen on 
flowery lawns, cut into patterns of 
oval and lozenge, and most astound- 
ingly green.” 


It will be seen from this that 
Mr Sutro’s translation befits 
the picturesque original. And 
with such a book as this we 
may console ourselves for the 
decay of the theatre, in whose 
turgid atmosphere its flowers 
of speech and leaves of thought 
would most assuredly shrivel 
up and die. 
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12. Hooliganism and Working Boys 
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Clubs. 
13. The Late Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
14. Halt. 


15. Contemporary Literature. 
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VIN MARIANI, 


Mariani Wine, gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles 
and richness to the blood. It is a pro- 
moter of good health and longevity. It 
makes the old young, keeps the young 
strong. Mariani Wine is indorsed by 
more than 8,o00 American physicians. 
It is specially recommended for General 
Debility, Overwork, Profound Depression 
and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Dis- 
eases, Consumption and Malaria. 











| take great pieasure in saying that I 
consider Vin Mariani an excellent tonic, 
specially useful to singers. 

EBDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


Are You Worn Out ? 


TRY 





MARIANI WINE, 


The World Famous Tonic 
for Body and Brain. 





Mariani Wine is invaluable for over- 
worked men, delicate women and sickly 
children. It stimulates, strengthens and 
sustains the system, and braces body 


and brain. 





VIN MARIANI AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN, 


A most refreshing, cooling, and at same time strengthening, 
drink is Vin Mariani taken with carbonic or soda water. Specially 
recommended to overworked business men, ladies when shopping, 
brainworkers, and all who are debilitated. It overcomes lassitude, 


and is helpful in the many summer complaints. 


Vin Mariani taken with chipped or scraped ice is also most 
refreshing, and renders beneficial aid in exhaustion during hot 


or debilitating weather. 





SPECIAL OFFER:—To those who will kindly write, mention- 
ing this publication, to MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, 


New York City, will be sent, free, book containin 
indorsements of Emperors, Empress, Princes, 




















portraits with 1 always have Vin Mariani in my dress- 
rdinals, A:ch- jing room. When fatigued I find a small 


bishops and other distinguished personages indorsing Vin Marizn1. 


Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. London: 83 Mortimer Street. 


Montreal: 87 St. James St. 


giassful works wonders. 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
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“« The Half-Brothers ” 


A new story by Maurice Hewlett 
isone of the strong features of 
the Fortnightly Review for May 


This number also includes a 


Literary Supplement 


with a play by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson entitled 
“LABOREMUS.” 


These are only two of the many 
strong features of this brilliant 
number. 


PRICE, 40 Cents. 
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‘Suppose I Die”’ 


We have helped the people to 
answer that question for half a cen- 
tury or more; to make provision for 
their survivors. Wedo more:' We 
assist men in making provisions for 
their oldage, when the money pro- 
ducing power is waning. Get out 
free booklet, ‘‘The How and The 
Why.’’ It brushes cobwebs from 
the brain. 


Pent Matnal Life Instrance Co. 
921-5 CHESTNUT St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














¢ For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHS the CHILD, | 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by | 
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‘‘ Ohe Decay of 
Sreat Britain’’ 


from an Economic stand-point 
is the tittle of the opening paper 
in the Contemporary Review for 
May. 


Wicawberism in 


Wan churta 


by Dr. E. J. Dillon is another 
notable paper that is attracting 
wide attention. 
The eleven articles of this num- 
_ber touce on most important, 
| timely topics. 


| PRICE, 40 Cents. 
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STATEMENT) 
¢ The 


Travelers 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock. ) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 


























JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 | — 


- ] 
























































JANUARY I, 1901. 
Total Assets, (““Ain2 NoPincctpen “) $30,861,030.06 
Total Liabilities (acluding Reserves)  . ; 26,317,903.25 


Excess Security to wean, ‘ ‘ 4,543,126.81 | 
Surplus, . ow 3,543,126.81' 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, 42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, , . 2,908,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies Ge) 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, , .  409,019,851.00 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
In Assets, , . ‘ ‘ $3,167,819.96 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only), 8,685,297.06 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (312 basis) 2,484,392,52 
Premiums Collected, ‘ ; ; , 6,890,888.55 

















Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E. Morris, Secretary Jj. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 


®% Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Asencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary 
_ ~) 
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